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Minnie’s Can Do 

After the media-meth death of the Haight 
— Minnie battles the Police and City Hall 
to keep her Fillmore bar alive and to 
start urban renewal of the soul 


By Jess Ritter 

he half-mile up Fillmore St. from 
Fulton to Post is a journey from apathy 
to despair* past the doorways leading 
nowhere full of workless men, young 
and old: block after block of aban¬ 
doned buildings and empty stores 
tacked over with weather-stained ply¬ 
wood. 

On up the hill, the moneyed greenery 
of Pacific Heights beckons yet mocks 
eyes that strain to see beyond the tilting 
old Victorian buildings and tangle of 
trolley wires. Jutting out of the maze in 
the 1900 block of Fillmore between 
Pine and Bush, a big red sign announces, 
“Minnie’s Can Do Olub’^a jaunty mes¬ 
sage that pretty much defines what’s 
happening in this neighborhood. 

Inside the Can Do, on any given day, 
at least a half-dozen people have asked 
Frank Johnson, the day bartender, “Is 
Minnie here?” before her usual two 
o’clock arrival. The first thing the visitor 
notices is the absence of morose, 
hunched-over, mid-day drinkers. 

The few patrons sip slow 40 cent 
beers while waiting for Minnie, or talk 


about the local theatre situation. A 
young musician works out difficult 
minor jazz chords over and over on the 
small piano in back, accompanied by 
the a-rhythmic “thock” “thock” of a 
dart game played by two youngsters in 
dashes, 

Johnson answers another query 

about Minnie’s whereabouts and folds 
his long frame onto a stool behind the 
bar. “I tend bar six months and spend 
six months writing, up in Canada,” he 
offers, pushing back his brown shoulder- 
length hair. “I’ve never worked a place 
like this; it’s fantastic. It’s like some¬ 
body’s home. Hell, they usually set up a 
ping-pong table in back there in the af¬ 
ternoons. Did you ever see a bar with a 
ping-pong table? 

“And listen, really talk to Minnie 
when she comes in; catch some of that 
energy—if she stays long enough. She 
comes in at two o’clock to work and 
spends the rest of the afternoon in and 
out with people, fixing this, dealing 

Si?” Continued on Page 20 


COMING UP: 

AN EXCLUSIVE LISTING OF 

Free Health Services 

FOR ALL YOUR HEALTH NEEDS. 


Minnie Baker: "Me? You don't want to write about me; this place is 
people , the neighborhood, it's made by the neighborhood...write 
about the people in here." 
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Reviving 
San Francisco 
Journalism? 

April 23, 24, 25: the A.J. Liebling 
journalism convention in New York 
brings together 1,500 progressive journ¬ 
alists from all over the country to talk 
about the monopoly press, tough report¬ 
ing, press ethics, the new journalism 
and the production of hard-hitting 
journalism reviews in the tradition of 
Liebiing’s press criticism. 

April 19: San Francisco’s own first 
Journalism Review hits the street. 

Plop. No mention of the convention 
or a single one of the issues raised there. 
Scarcely a word about ethics; feather¬ 
weight criticism of the Examiner/Chron¬ 
icle; only a couple of middling written 
articles interspersed with apologists for 
sexist journalism and reactionary report¬ 
ing. And then the clincher, God help us 
all, a long sermon by Examiner publisher 
Charles Gould. 

We’re glad, of course, to see a review 
surface after all these years, glad to find 
another alternate press voice not com¬ 
pletely (we hope) under the Ex/Chron 
thumb. At the same time, we can’t ig¬ 
nore the text and tone of this first issue 
which make it, remarks Stanford pro¬ 
fessor and press critic William Rivers, 

“quite a bland journalism review/’ and 
the iimpest of the 10 or so reviews now 
afloat 

A glance at the major pieces: 

• At center stage, page one of Vo I. 1, 
No, 1 is Phil Garlington talking about 
the police beat. His article sets the tone 


for the whole journal: it says lots of eye^ 
opening stuff (...reporters often pool 
efforts and crib from each other instead 
of digging into stories), he takes forever 
to say it, then he dribbles off into a 
couple of thumping cliches, 

Garlington rightly concludes that the 
lack of competition here leads to journ¬ 
alistic slackness. His own world-weary 
acceptance of “The System” shows why 
things don’t and won’t get better: “True, 
it kills initiative; true, it promotes one¬ 
sided and superficial coverage. But it 
still works...and if enterprise journalism 
suffers, well, it’s not a commodity much 
in demand right now in San Francisco.” 

• Beverly Stephen catches the eye 
with a piece headlined “Women as Peo- 
ple”—but no substance here, either. 
Stephen, of the Chron’s People (nee 
Women) section, contributes no more 
than a straight historical look at 
women’s pages, particularly the Chron’s 
changeover to a new name in 1971, 

Maybe it’s her heady Chron job that 
makes Stephen so easy-going. Otherwise, 
it’s hard to believe that a piece on wo¬ 
men’s pages, in a journalism review, 
would skim so quickly over the sexist 
abominations of Count Marco, or the 
pages of debutantes in white dresses 
and beautiful people on the slopes. 

• The article which leaves our jaws 
agape comes straight from Charles 
Gould, on “The Real Enemies of Ameri¬ 
can Press Freedom.” 

Who are these “real enemies”? News¬ 
paper unions, to start with: “On nine 
separate occasions,” bleats Gould, 
without further specification, “I have 
been denied the right of a free press” 
by unions. Another villain is the New 
York Times, for its printing of the Penta¬ 


gon Papers. Finally, the radicals: Gould 
is dismayed that the First Amendment 
“gives a sanctuary to revolutionaries who 
are dedicated to the destruction of our 
way of life,” 

Not a word, of course, about his own 
price-fixing monopoly arrangement with 
the Chronicle, or the “failing news¬ 
paper” act which Gould’s bosses and 
other big publishers lobbied through 
Congress. 

• There’s more of the same. Right 
on Gould’s heels comes a piece by Peter 
Whitney, Examiner deskman, asking 
“What’s Fair About Advocacy?” 

He cites alleged cases of “the evil 
effect of breaking down the objectivity 
partition.” Among them: Lance Tap- 
ley’s memo and attack on the Chron’s 
editorial policies, published by the 
Guardian in December. What Whitney 
objects to in Tapley’s “crybaby article” 
seems to be simply that T^pley had the 
audacity to criticize the Chron from 
within and ask for editorial improve¬ 
ments in the section he edited. 

The irony, of course, is that Tapley’s 
article, itself a bit of hard-hitting press 
criticism, appeared in a regular news¬ 
paper while Whitney’s burst of defen¬ 
siveness found a berth in a “journalism 
review/’ 

What was it that made this group of 
journalists—most of them at the Exam¬ 
iner—choose articles like these to launch 
a review of critical pretensions? 

Was there such a lack of good press 
review stories on the papers of Hearst 
and New hall, A1 Morch and Bud Boyd? 

What about the blackjacking of Dick 
Hongisto and Bill Bennett? What about 
the freeloading of the sportswliters and 
the travel writers and three dot column¬ 


ists? What about the exploitation of 
news boys? What about Alioto and his 
press conference regime? What about... 

“We want this review to represent 
the whole political spectrum/’ Larry 
Hatfield, of the journal’s governing 
board, told us. His point, it seems, is 
that credibility and effectiveness would 
have been lost had the first issue been 
packed with articles criticizing publish¬ 
ers rousingly. 

Instead, the opposite happened. 
There is little credibility—and certainly 
no effectiveness—in this review. 

Stanford’s Rivers, who has published 
a thorough critique of the Bay Area 
press of his own, was frankly surprised 
by the feeble voice of this new effort, 
and especially by the Gould article. 

“If there aren’t going to be any barbs 
in the other pieces,” he asks, “then 
what is the justification of running 
management’s side?” 

The justification, said Hatfield, is 
that “Gould is a power in the media 
whether we like it or not. It behooves 
all of us to pay attention to what he 
says, so we can all see how silly he is.” 
Maybe. But we get Gould’s views in the 
Examiner all the time; do we now need 
to read them in a journalism review as 
well? 

Yes, we’re glad someone has finally 
started a journalism review. But after 
a look at the first issue, we can’t escape 
the thought that San Francisco 
monopoly journalism has simply diversi¬ 
fied and gotten itself a new subsidiary. 
Not satisfied with the morning and af¬ 
ternoon markets, it looks disturbingly 
as if the Ex/Chron has moved into the 
business of putting out journalism 

—William Ristow 


LETTERS 


BOHEMIA LIVES 

To the editor: 

Your article on North Beach was 
very well done, I was impressed person¬ 
ally by your editorial independence in 
doing a critical evaluation of the Coffee 
Gallery even though we are a new adver¬ 
tiser in your paper. But I must confess 
that there were parts that made me 
gnash my teeth. However, it is because 
of your independence that we like ad¬ 
vertising in the Guardian and are con¬ 
tinuing to do so. 

My only criticism of the article is 
that the author, Jerry Kamstra, seems 
to lament the passing of the beat gener¬ 
ation as the passing of an era. This is 
not correct. Bohemia preceded the 
beat generation, and bohemia is alive 
and thriving in North Beach. 

Bohemia, by its own nature, has 
never been an involvement of the main¬ 
stream of people. Rather, bohemian 
life is a way of being, slightly apart from 
the more conventional world. Bohem¬ 
ian life is highly individual and cannot 
be defined simply. 

Jerry mentioned performers as if 
they have been absent from North 
Beach since the ’60s. Nick Gravenites is 
still a regular patron at the Coffee Gall¬ 
ery, plays a guest Set about once a week 
and wrote a song to us here last month. 
Kell Robertson played here last month 
and brought his parents in with him. 

Janis Joplin is gone, hut a young Can¬ 
adian girl named Lynn Watt drops in 
regularly and always moves our audi¬ 
ence. Her singing is 100% heart. Last 
Saturday night, Anthony Russo, co-de¬ 
fendant in the Pentagon Papers trial, 
was in and he had a 50-minute rap sess¬ 
ion with the audience. Alien Ginsburg 
was in three weeks ago scribbling out 
a poem. 

But rather than continue namedrop¬ 
ping, I’d rather mention a few very crea¬ 
tive and artistic North Beach people of 
today. Poets like Tom Cuson, Jonathan 


B. North, David Plum, Wayne Miller; 
musicians like Mike Conrad, Tim Da we, 
Mike Wilhelm, Joanie Preston; artists 
like Don Moses, Don Ericson and George 
Pennywell plus many, many others make 
North Beach today a rib rant, intellec¬ 
tual and creative environment. And 
Jerry Kamstra, himself, still chooses 
North Beach. 

But lastly. North Beach, as any bo¬ 
hemian area, lives off the personalities 
of its people. People with strong indiv¬ 
idual outlooks and lifestyles; people such 
as Wally Sands, Katie, Herbert DeRock- 
ere, Les Baumhoff, Jude Acres and, of 
course, Leo Riegler. 

Norman Posner, owner 
The Coffee Gallery 

DIDN'T DO IT 

To the editor: 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter to 
Richard Foster, an associate partner in 
our firm, from Edward Lawson of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Hie letter is self-explanatory. Since 
our firm has had absolutely nothing 
to do with the project you attributed 
to us, [“The Chamber’s Secret Plans,” by 
Greggar Sletteland, April 12 Guardian] 

I assume that you will print a retrac¬ 
tion in your next issue. 

In the future, if you intend to make 
statements concerning work being done 
by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, we 
would appreciate it if you would con¬ 
tact us in advance. If nothing else, you 
should assure yourself that your facts 
are correct. We will be more than happy 
to cooperate with you toward that end. 

Marc Goldstein, partner 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 

Mr. Richard Foster 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 

Dear Rich: 

In response to your request, I have 
checked the original drawings for a 


housing development, copies of which 
appeared in a recent edition of the Bay 
Guardian and were incorrectly credited 
to Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 

These drawings bear the name of 
another architectural firm. They were 
presented to the Chamber as an idea for 
helping to solve the City’s housing prob¬ 
lems. The drawings were not sponsored 
or solicited by the Chamber, and we 
have never endorsed the proposal. 

To my knowledge, Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill has never prepared a housing 
proposal for the Chamber of Commerce. 

Edward H, Lawson, AIP 
Manager, City Planning Department 

Greggar Sletteland replies: 

James Stretch, chairman of the Cham¬ 
ber’s housing committee, told me other¬ 
wise while I was working for him on the 
Chamber’s housing plan. He said that 
John Merrill of Skidmore, Owings & Mer¬ 
rill would provide blueprints for a devel¬ 
opment on the Sunset Reservoir, one of 
11 projected Chamber sites for massive 
“middle income” housing projects. 

When the blueprints arrived, Stretch 
frequently referred to them as “the 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill drawings.” 

Stretch was mistaken, it turns out, 
and so was the Guardian in relying on 
his accuracy. The plans were drawn up 
by Angus McSweeney of McSweeney & 
Schuppel for Cahill Construction Co. 

One secretary at Cahill told me Cahill as¬ 
signed them to McSweeney at the Cham¬ 
ber’s behest, another said I should ask 
the Chamber. No one will own up to 
paying for them. 

It does seem rather absurd, in any 
case, for S.O.M. to try to wriggle off 
the hook on the Chamber’s housing 
plan. John Merrill himself was an influ¬ 
ential member of the Chamber’s housing 
committee which devised the overall 
plans for all 11 sites, including the Sun¬ 
set Reservoir, 
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“I left my lungs in San Francisco. 


This message brought to you by Whitaker and Baxter, Standard Oil and Californians Against the Pollution Initiative ... 


Dirty Work 
Against the 
Clean 

Environment 

"The average American doesn't want 
to be educated; he doesn't want to im¬ 
prove his mind; he doesn't even want to 
work , consciously , at becoming a good 
citizen. ” 

—Clem Whitaker, founder of Whit¬ 
aker and Baxter, chief strategists 
against Prop, 9 (quoted by Neal 
Peirce in “Megastates of America/’} 
Well, Clem Whitaker, Jr/s latest cam¬ 
paign, to smear the Clean Environment 
Initiative into oblivion, is aimed right at 
the solar plexus of his father’s “average 
American/' 

For Whitaker’s campaign against 
Prop. 9 makes certain that the “average 
American** isn’t educated about conser¬ 
vation or about the initiative, won’t 
“improve his mind” and sure as hell 
won't become “a good citizen/ 5 
Whitaker and his front group Cali¬ 
fornians Against the Pollution Initiative 
(CAPI) are hitting that “average Ameri¬ 
can” with a panzer blitz of a PR cam¬ 
paign: a scare pamphlet (“Your very life 
will be endangered... You can expect to 
bring home wormy fruit”); a high-pres¬ 
sure TV ad campaign, coming up soon 
(bread lines...scrub boards...see Scenar¬ 
ios, below); cameo conservationists op¬ 
posing the bill—who turn out to be noth¬ 
ing but hunters and dune buggyists. 


Latest developments: 

• CAPI, brazenly flaunting its own 
commitment to pollution, is plastering 
the state with billboards, hitting the 
theme of “Too Many Bugs in Prop. No. 
9/’ 

The same message is tarried, appro¬ 
priately, on exhaust-belching city buses. 

• John Berthelsen of the Sacramento 
Bee has revealed that a group of more 
than 30 lobbyists, some of them the 
most powerful influence-peddlers in the 
capital, have been holding secret meet¬ 
ings in Room 704 of the Senator Hotel 
to plot against environmental legislation 
—and against Prop, 9. 

Some of the stars of this operation, 
and their bosses: 

...Richard Coggin, Albert Schultz: 
Atlantic Oil, Humble, Gulf, Mobil,Shell, 
Texaco, Union; and Standard Oil's law 
firm of Fillsbury, Madison and Sutro. 

...James Garibaldi, one of the state’s 
major lobbyists: Leslie Salt Co. 

...Dugald Gillies, another big gun: 
California Real Estate Association. 

...Francis McLaughlin: County of Los 
Angeles. 

...Alan LeFevre: City of Emeryville; 
considered instrumental in killing coast¬ 
al legislation last year. 

...Denny Valentine: County Super¬ 
visors Association of California (are we 
helping pay for him?), 

...Irvin Kaplan: PG&E, San Diego Gas 
and Electric, Southern California Edison, 
Southern California Gas. 

The lobbyists in this group can plant 
the kiss of death on legislation: last year 
the legislature killed 17 major environ¬ 
mental or coastal bills, passing only nine 
less important measures. These are the 


men who did the job.Now, in their se¬ 
cret meetings, these shadow powers have 
zeroed in on Prop. 9, 

The point is that anyone who holds 
out hopes for meaningful environmental 
legislation coming out of Sacramento is 
clutching at straws, 

• The polluters are working company 
by company as well: 

...On April 27 and 28, PG&E is hold¬ 
ing morning sessions to present to its 
employes, on company time (read: on 
Public Utility time), the case against 
Prop. 9. No opposing view, of course, 
in this “purely informational” briefing. 

...PG&E strikes again: the company 
has propagandized against 9 in its slick 
newsletter, sent out with electric bills. 

...Westing ho use has been clipping 
statements against Prop. 9 to the pay 
sheets of its employes. 

...Gulf Oil has sent a letter in the 
“public interest” to employes, stock¬ 
holders, etc., arguing against the Clean 
Environment initiative. 

• Whitaker and Baxter/CAPI, mean¬ 
while, are taking care of the media. As 
the election nears, a large chunk of the 
$600,000 campaign fund will turn up in 
high-pressure TV commercials. Scripts 
of some of the upcoming television ads, 
leaked from the studios, show the same 
style as the scare pamphlet and the 
screaming billboards. (See below.) 

• W & B is, if anything, expert at 
stoking up emotions. Neal Peirce, in his 
book “Megastates in America” (a study 
of politics and power in the 10 largest 
states), writes about W & B campaigns: 
“In classic PR firm style, a single, pre¬ 
ferably emotional issue would be found 
as the central theme of a campaign, and 


then driven home again and again/’ 

The “theme” against Prop. 9 is two¬ 
fold: first, that the initiative will wipe 
out jobs and bring the state to an eco¬ 
nomic halt; second, that it will have di¬ 
sastrous effects, such as the takeover of 
the state by insects. 

W & B pounds this theme with pro¬ 
fessional efforts ranging from the scare 
pamphlet to the TV ads. This is the firm 
which worked for grape growers to un¬ 
dermine Cesar Chavez’ organizing efforts 
in 1969, which ran a national campaign 
to overturn the Supreme Court’s one 
man-one vote decisions in the mid-60s, 
which made a belated attempt to elect 
Shirley Temple Black, 

True, there may be some flaws in 
Prop. 9—though W & B’s “scientific evi¬ 
dence” has remarkably little documen¬ 
tation, and shouldn’t fool high school 
science students. 

Any problems that remain are far 
outweighed by the need for voters to 
wrest power back from the polluters, to 
force some strong action on the environ¬ 
ment, to stop legislators from treating 
conservation as a political toy. 

We urge a YES vote on Prop. 9. We 
urge a NO vote against Clem Whitaker, 
the gang in Room 704 and their pitch 
to the “average American.*’ 

P.S.: On April 16 the Sierra Club’s 
California Legislation committee recom¬ 
mended the club not oppose Prop. 9, 
but the committee wouldn’t endorse it, 
either. Club policy will now be made by 
the Board—but not until its May 6 meet¬ 
ing. More than a year after the initiative 
qualified, and less than a month before 
the final vote, this kind of dawdling is 
inexcusable, —William Ristow 


Preview to the Upcoming TV Smear 


Believe it or not, these TV spots 
are coming up from Whitaker and 
Baxter in their last big campaign 

push: 

SCENARIO No. 1 (30 seconds): 
Wdeo—people walking in lighted city 
streets—then the lights go out. (Black¬ 
ness, shadowy forms.) Audio—“Who 
wants darkened city streets at night? 
Proposition 9 would cause severe power 
shortages in California by stopping con¬ 
struction of clean, non-polluting nuclear 
power plants for five years/* Cut to 
Video—nuclear power plant by ocean, 
sparkling blue sky. New scene: woman 
scrubbing clothes with scrub board in 
old-fashioned laundry tub. Audio — 
“Who wants to go back to the scrub 


board?” New scene , video-** family hud¬ 
dled around fireplace, candles for light. 
Audio —“...or depend on the fireplace to 
heat their home? Don’t run the risk of 
electricity blackouts! Vote No on 
Proposition 9.” 

SCENARIO No. 2 (60 seconds): 
Video— bread line, unemployment line 
at a welfare office; sparkling blue sky. 

Audio— u Everybody is in favor of clean 
air-but losing your job won't solve the 
pollution problem.” Video— train 
coming to a halt; truck stopped at 
crossing signal. Audio— '‘Proposition 
9 would halt virtually all train and truck 
transportation of food and other prod¬ 
ucts in California—throwing millions of 
people out of work.” Video— empty 


stocks in a supermart. Audio—“...and 
you would be unable to provide the 
basic necessities of life for you and your 
family/ 5 Video— lighted city at night, 
then blacked out; San Francisco from 
Twin Peaks. Audio-** “Electricity black* 
outs won’t solve the problem either; 
Proposition 9 actually would increase 
pollution - not reduce it -- by banning 
construction of non-polluting nuclear 
power plants for five years.” Back¬ 
ground audio— mosquitoes and termites 
buzzing; voice over— “Banning pesti¬ 
cides that protect your home from ter¬ 
mites and protect you from epidemic 
diseases such as malaria won’t solve the 
problem either. Video, card— Vote No 
on 9. Audio*** *■ Proposition 9 is no way 
to combat pollution.” 


SCENARIO No, 3 (20seconds): 
Video— mosquitoes and termites (buzz¬ 
ing background sound); voice over— 
“Who wants to bring back malaria? 
Proposition 9 would ban pesticides that 
protect your food supplies, protect your 
home from termites and other pests, and 
protect you from epidemic diseases. 

Vote No on 9 ~ there are too many bugs 
in it.” 

SCENARIO No. 4 (10 seconds): 
Audio —“Losing your job won’t solve 
the pollution problem. Vote No on 
Proposition 9.” Video , card-**' “Vote 
No on 9.” 

(All the ads end with: “The preceding 
announcement brought to you by 
Californians Against the Pollution 
Initiative.”) 
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The race for the June 6 election of judges ts heating up r with more attorneys 
running* than ever before and lots of stones in the Examiner/Chronicle about judi¬ 
cial reform in the air, But the judges have a long way to go, says Haro Morgan t 
KGO newscaster who ran a two-week documentary on the courts last February . 
Below , Morgan updates his authoritative report and gives the conclusions he draws 
from months of research . 


11 took me more than two months of 
investigation and interviewing, but by 
the time my documentary on the San 
Francisco Superior Courts was aired in 
February, I was sure of one thing: the 
San Francisco courts are guilty. 

Guilty of being the slowest in the 
state: the median delay between filing a 
civil complaint and the start of a jury 
trial here is four years. 

Guilty of tolerating bad work habits 
in the ranks: time after time my checks 
in City Hah and the Hall of Justice have 
shown, for certain judges, vacant court¬ 
rooms, long lunch hours, anything but 
regular and conscientious work on the 
bench or in the chambers. 

Guilty, finally, of turning a deaf ear 
to constructive proposals for reform: 
for years authoritative groups like the 
Mayor's Committee on Crime and the 
Judicial Council of California have re¬ 
commended administrative reforms, but 


even the simplest, like choosing the pre¬ 
siding judge for his ability and not his 
seniority, have been ignored. 

What has resulted when someone had 
the audacity to criticize the judges—as 
did Richard Hongisto in his campaign 
for sheriff“has been lots of yelps of 
alarm from the judicial chambers. For 
example. Municipal Judge Leo Friedman 
branded Hongisto “contemptuous, ig¬ 
norant and fatuous” and wanted to cite 
him for contempt of court. Judging 
from Judge Friedman’s published out¬ 
burst, it’s perfectly proper for a judge 
to engage in name-calling and to criti¬ 
cize a citizen, but it's “malicious, rash 
and false,” as he put it, when the tables 
are turned. 

My investigation confirms the 

charge that San Francisco has inferior 
Superior Courts—despite the yeoman ef¬ 
forts of Master Calendar Judge Walter 
Calcagno and last year's Presiding Judge 


Francis McCarty (whose services are lost 
this year, due to the archaic rotation 
system for presiding judges,) 

Take the reports of the Judicial 
Council of California, which has pub¬ 
lished volumes of charts, tables and 
graphs that compare, often unfavorably, 
SF courts to others in the state and 
make careful recommendations, often 
ignored here, for improvements all the 
way along the line. 

^Jtatistics from the council’s last “Re¬ 
port to the Governor” show that, if you 
Hie a civil complaint in the SF Superior 
Court, you will likely have to wait more 
than four years before that case gets to 
trial. Average waiting time for SF civil 
cases is 48 months, as compared to 14 
months in San Diego, 17 months in San¬ 
ta Clara, 20 in Alameda, 30 in Orange 
County. All these counties operate more 
efficiently than San Francisco even 
though they have larger populations 
and fewer judges. 

More: council figures show that San 
Francisco has a backlog of 8,420 civil 
cases awaiting trial, compared to an av¬ 
erage of 2,344 cases in backlog in other 
metropolitan superior courts. Breaking 
this down per judge, this means SF jud¬ 
ges have an average of 272 cases per ‘ 
judge awaiting trial, compared to 127 
cases per judge for other metro judges. 

Meanwhile, a good index of the court 
mess is that, back in early April, it was 
“discovered,” amidst great trumpeting, 
that there were more than 1,000 dead 
(nonexistent) cases on the backlog 
books. That lowers the backlog to some¬ 
thing more like 8,400 and makes the 
point doubly clear: not only does San 
Francisco have almost four times the 
biggest backlog in the state, but it’s Fil¬ 
ing system is so bad that it can’t keep 
track of as many as 1,000 cases, 

I found the criminal division 

somewhat better, but still badly clogged. 
At the time of my original report, it 
took an average of 186 days between in¬ 
dictment and disposition of cases; this 
compared with a state average, for met¬ 
ropolitan courts, of 110 days. 

The U.S. Constitution, of course, 
guarantees a “speedy trial.” And the 
California Penal Code says a court must 
dismiss any felony case that has not 
been brought to trial within 60 days of 
the indictment. How did San Francisco 
get away with waiting 186 days? 

Simple, Usually, the defendant could 
be persuaded to waive the 60-day limita¬ 
tion. And, if he refused, he could be re¬ 
leased after 60 days and re-arrested on 
the same charge. Then, the whole pro¬ 
cess of preliminary hearings, arraign¬ 
ments and motions would start over 
from the beginning—and accused per¬ 
sons could wait up to six months for 
their day in court. 

Despite this dismal record, Judge Mc¬ 
Carty told me that “on the criminal side 
of our courts...It isn’t true that justice 
is slow.” This is truer now that a massive 
speed-up drive undertaken by Judge Cal- 
cagno has reduced the criminal case 
backlog from 788 in 1970 to 437 at 
present, but it has not been true in San 
Francisco for years. Meanwhile, the jud¬ 
ges sat back and cried “foul” when the 
Crime Committee, Hongisto, et aL, 
tried to air publicly this slow-motion 
style of justice. 

One cause of court delay is the prac¬ 
tice of our judges in granting continuan¬ 
ces too easily. The judge is supposed to 
demand good cause before granting a 
continuance, but Fm told by many law¬ 
yers and even some judges that the Su¬ 
perior Court judges have, for years, 
granted them too easily and without 
good cause. 

Irving Reichert, Jr., a former 

assistant district attorney who served as 
the Executive Director of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Crime Committee, told me: “In 
too many SF courts any lawyer who 
wants a continuance can get it. No real 
reason asked. There’s only one way to 
stop it and that’s a tough judge. He’s go¬ 


ing to make himself unpopular for a 
while with the B.A. and defense counsel 
and the Bar generally, but when you 
start granting continuances only when 
it’s absolutely necessary, the cases move 
along and are disposed of fast. 

“Everybody knows that when you 
walk into that court, the judge means 
business. It takes work and concerted ef¬ 
fort by the judges. They’re going to have 
to be unpopular for a while.” 

Update since I made my report: Pre¬ 
siding Superior Court Judge Byron Ar¬ 
nold says the main problem in the past 
has been a lack of cooperation from the 
Bar Association, but that the judges now 
have the Bar’s “complete cooperation 
for the first time in more than 30 
years.” 

Lawyers now know, he said, “that it 
is futile to ask for continuances unless 
there are grave extenuating circumstan¬ 
ces.” 

Victimless crimes are also a big cause 
of court delay. Thousands are arrested 
and tried for crimes involving gambling, 
prostitution, homosexual acts, mari¬ 
juana and pornography. Despite the fact 
that Presidential Commissions, legal ex¬ 
perts and psychological studies have 
urged that these so-called “crimes” be 
taken out of the criminal category, there 
they remain for the courts to deal with. 
More cases. More delay. Parkinson’s Law 
remains valid. 

The allegation that brings the most 
heated denials (from the judges them¬ 
selves) is that some judges aren’t working 
very hard to earn the $35,000 a year you 
pay them. 

Most lawyers and court observers I 
interviewed said that, while some judges 
do work very hard indeed, others hardly 
work. Reichert told me: 

“You have a number of judges in San 
Francisco who appear to be allergic to 
work. This is well known to the Bar, but 
unfortunately the Bar Association of San 
Francisco has never spoken on this. 

There are a number of judges. ..who 
really seem to look upon the trial bench 
as a retirement program. 

“You have judges who are alcoholic 
or thoroughly incompetent. The Bar 
Association has never spoken out. I 
think one of the reasons is that the 
lawyers don’t know when they may 
have to appear before that judge. There 
is a feeling among lawyers—and I think 
it’s justified on the basis of conversations 
Fve had with a number of judges—that 
the judges are a “club” and if you attack 
one, you’re going to have the whole 
bunch down on you.” 

(Reichert himself has been told he 
probably couldn’t practice again in San 
Francisco for a couple of years, until the 
heat died down from his report.) 

Gieorge T. Davis, a noted local attorn¬ 
ey, voiced the opinion of many other 
lawyers I talked to when he told me: 

“I think we all agree that the judges 
in this city and county have developed a 
pattern of not being there too early in 
the morning, not staying too late in the 
afternoon and taking time off for 
holidays and the afternoon before holi¬ 
days. The judges in this city, with a few 
exceptions, do not work to their maxi¬ 
mum capacity. It’s almost traditional 
not to.” 

I found , from personal 

observation and research, that the judges 
are guilty as charged, despite Judge Mc¬ 
Carty’s denial, of using Friday as a get¬ 
away-day for a long weekend. 

I found that the SF Superior Court 
has been guilty—again, despite Judge 
McCarty’s denialsf setting no cases 
for Fridays; and several judges won’t 
even set a case to start on Thursday be¬ 
cause it might run over and interfere 
with get-away-day. 

As noted earlier. Judge McCarty gets 
high marks from most people 1 inter¬ 
viewed and he is a personally charming 
and professionally proficient man, but 
he is nevertheless overly protective when 
it comes to defending the overall court 
against the indefensible, 

Continued next page , 


‘You have judges in San Francisco who appear to be allergic to work ,.. who 
really seem to look upon the trial bench as a retirement program ... who are 
alcoholic or thoroughly incompetent... the judges are a “club” and, if you attack 
one, you’re going to have the whole bunch down on you.’ 
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Where, Oh Where, Ian They Be ? 


Harv Morgan's roster of Superior Court judges and the number 
of days, for a six-month period from July through December, 
1971 , that they had no cases reported out of their courts in 
City Hall 
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Judge Bernard Glickfeld . 

-- 20 days 


The point: Judges are entitled to 21 days off a year, which 
means 10 of 21 judges surveyed had more time off in six 
months than they are entitled to in a full year. (Details in 
the story J 


Judge Lawrence Mana---—-—20 days 

Judge Edward O'Day- ■» ■ »»■■■: -18 days 

* Judge Lei and Lazarus— -——--17 days 

Judge Donald Constine--—---15 days 

*Judge Charles Peery---15 days 

* Judge Ira Brown, Jr.---13 days 

Judge Byron Arnold—-—-11 days 

Judge Raymond Arata--—--9 days 

Judge H.A. Van der Zee--9 days 

Judge Francis McCarty-———-3 days 


*up for election **contested 


Continued from previous page 

When my documentary was broadcast 
in February, I invited Judge McCarty to 
come on the air live to discuss the find* 

. mgs. I mentioned the fact, and it is a 
fact, that no cases are set for Fridays. 

He denied it. 

I re-checked and repeated it. He 
denied it again. I have again checked 
and found that the policy of the court 
has been NOT—repeat NQT—to set 
cases for Friday, a point the Judicial 
Council confirms. Other courts in 
California set cases for Friday, but not 
courts in San Francisco. 

If you’re wondering how some judges 
get away with working such short hours 
and taking off as many days as they 
please, let me quote the broadcast trans¬ 
cript of a conversation I had with Bern* 
ard J* Ward, Executive Director of SF 
Superior Court: 

SVlorgan: "You indicated 

earlier that you have no way of know¬ 
ing at the end of the year, when a judge 
was on vacation during the preceding 
year,” 

Ward: £i .,we don’t keep any record 
here because, as I told you, the purpose 
of our knowing when a judge is going 
away is whether he has to be replaced, 
and what will the staff do during the 
period of time that he’s away. Will they 
be away with him, or will they be avail¬ 
able to be assigned to some other depart¬ 
ment during that period?” 

Morgan: “Anywhere in the court 
system, would there be a written record 
of where a judge is on vacation or when? 
My point in asking is: what’s to prevent 
a judge...from taking as much time as he 
wants^-from taking two months, three 
months off?” 

Ward: “Well, Iguesstheonly answer 
to that is the judge himself prevents him¬ 
self” 

Morgan: “There are no records kept?” 

Ward: “We don’t keep any records. 

We could, I suppose, keep records, but 
the whole idea of the record system, 
from our purpose, is merely to know 
whether or not the judge needs to be 
replaced.” 

My employer knows exactly when 
and how much vacation I took last year. 
Surely yours does. Certainly City Hall 
records would show when a civil service 
employe like Ward took his vacation, 
and when the bailiffs and the court 
clerks took theirs. 

Yet the judges seem to feel 
their privacy is invaded and their dig¬ 
nity denigrated when we remind them 
that they work for us and we do, after 
all, have a right to know whether they’re 
taking more vacation time than they’re 
entitled to. 

When other methods of checking 
judicial attendance are tried, they are 
denounced and derided. The Crime 
Committee had staff members check 
the courtrooms in June; later, they were 
told this was unfair because many judges 
take vacations in June. 

When Judge McCarty saw me repeat¬ 
edly checking the courtrooms in Decem¬ 
ber, he yelled from half-way down the 
hall, “Mr. Morgan, you’re not looking 
for the truth!” He explained later that 
it’s also unfair to check in December 


because judges have a difficult time 
getting lawyers to bring their cases to 
court with Christmas coming up. 

So, since it was “unfair” to check in 
June and “unfair” to check in Decem¬ 
ber, I devised a method that can’t be 
considered unfair: checking the attend¬ 
ance of the individual judges over a 
six-month period—from July through 
December. 

Very eariv in my research, I became 
acquainted with a daily newspaper that 
most people have never even heard of. 

It’s The Recorder, the official news¬ 
paper of the San Francisco courts. 

Each day it publishes the previous day’s 
proceedings in all of San Francisco’s 
civil courts. 

So, by checking back Recorders 

for six months, I was able to put togeth¬ 
er a chart of the attendance of every one 
of the 21 judges assigned to the court¬ 
rooms in City Hall and nearby Californ¬ 
ia Hall. If absolutely nothing was dis¬ 
posed of by that court {that is, if no 
cases were assigned to that court and 
nothing was reported out of that court), 

I made the reasonable assumption that 
the judge was not sitting on the bench 
that day. 

If that “official newspaper” does 
reflect the absence of the judge on the 
days that no activity is reported, and 
Pm told it does, then a large number 
of our Superior Court judges are missing 
a large number of days. 

Some judges were very regular indeed 
in their attendance—Judge McCarty 
missed only three days. Judge Van der 
Zee only nine, But, at the top of the 
list, the number of absences exceeds all 
accepted standards. The 21 judges listed 
had no cases reported out of their courts 
on the number of days indicated. (See 
box.) 

Remember that the Judicial Council 
rules entitle a judge to 21 days off a 
year. If the judges are off on the days 
that no cases are reported out of their 
courts, then 10 of the 21 judges checked 
had more time off in six months than 
they are entitled to in a full year. 

Bear in mind that the “no disposition 
days” I’m quoting are as lenient as it is 
possible to be, since if anything at all 
is disposed of by a given judge, he got 
credit for a full day. Even if it was only 
a single entry, perhaps an uncontested 
divorce case that took seven minutes, 
he got credit for a full day. 

When I checked with certain 

judges about the large number of days 
their courts were apparently empty, I 
was told that on some of those dates 
they had cases “settled” just before 
coming to court. When they called 
the calendar clerk for another case, they 
were told that there were no cases 
available! 

A backlog of 8,429 cases and no cases 
available! 

Why? 

Well, it seems it’s been the policy of 
the calendar clerk to “set” only 40 
cases a week for trial. These are fre¬ 
quently disposed of by Wednesday or 
Thursday, so each week there are judges 
who can take cases and who ask for 
cases, but are “forced” to either sit in 


their chambers or take the rest of the 
day off. 

Shortly after my documentary was 
broadcast, Judge McCarty told me the 
courts have now increased the number 
of cases “set” per week to 60, an 
increase of 50%. Why in blazes wasn’t 
it done years ago? 

During my two months of research, 

I received telephone calls from several 
judges who had heard that Pd been to 
their courtrooms trying to find them. 
Some of them told me, not for quota¬ 
tion, that there is much wrong with the 
way the courts are operated, that effici¬ 
ency could be vastly improved, the 
backlog could be greatly reduced, but 
bringing about the needed changes is 
practically impossible because “it’s 
always been done this way.” The San 
Francisco courts are strangled by cen¬ 
tury-old traditions and “Boston poli¬ 
tics.” 

Solutions to the court problems 
are possible, but highly improbable un¬ 
less the public raises a cry of outrage. 
The legal and political leaders already 
know about the problems and ignore 
or tolerate them. The San Francisco Bar 
Association has kept shamefully quiet 
ab o ut a d Isgracefu i situa tio n. P ve re - 
ceived several letters from lawyers who 
are members of the Bar, deploring the 
lack of leadership in their organization 
in bringing about judicial reform. 

The Bar Association formed a Special 
Court Committee more than a year ago 
and about all it’s done is hold meetings 
with the judges, then come out with re¬ 
commendations such as beefing up the 
District Attorney and Public Defender’s 
staffs. Little in terms of solid, hard¬ 
hitting reform can be expected from 
these “clubby” meetings between the 
“establishment” lawyers and the judges. 

The judges simply ignore most recom¬ 
mendations. They ignore many sugges¬ 
tions, recommendations and guidelines 
from the prestigious California Judicial 
Council, headed by the Chief Justice of 
the State Supreme Court. 

The Council urged the Superior Court 
to adopt a policy of operations covering 
such things as vacations, absences and 
hours worked by the judges. The 
judges ignored it. 

The Council advised our court 

to schedule new cases for Fridays as 
other courts in the state do. The judges 
ignored it* 

The Council recommended that a 
Presiding Judge be elected by secret 
ballot on the baas of ability: judges 
continued to slavishly rotate the office 
by strict seniority, the poor administra¬ 
tor taking his turn along with the indus¬ 
trious. 

The Council advised our Superior 
Court that it could create three more 
full-time judges, if it would stop assign¬ 
ing three judges to work principally as 
Probate Judge, Domestic Relations 
Judge and Law and Motions Judge. 

The Council advised that these cases 
could be parcelled out to all judges to be 
handled prior to their regular courtroom 
hours. For the most part these are short, 
simple cases. 

According to the official statistics 


from the Judicial Council, the average 
probate case takes only 22 minutes and 
the average uneontested divorce takes 
only seven minutes. By taking just this 
suggestion, our courts could create about 
30% more judges to handle our huge 
backlog of civil cases. 

As you can see, solutions will probab¬ 
ly not come from within the legal pro¬ 
fession. They will have to come from 
outside. The most effective way to get 
more work out of the judges seems to 
be to bring their activity (or lack of it) 
to the attention of the public. For 
example: 

In checking attendance, I noticed 
that there were practically no absences 
during a four-week period from late 
October until late November, You see, 
it was in late October that sheriff-candi¬ 
date Hongisto brought to the public’s 
attention the short hours of the judges. 

Again, during the few weeks 

that followed my series of broadcasts 
and the 90-minute documentary, I 
couldn’t find an empty courtroom. 

They all were working extremely hard 
to disprove the allegations in my report. 
A widely-known newspaper reporter 
who has been covering the courts for 
years said that he had never seen so 
many judges working such long hours. 

TTiey knew they were being watched. 

Perhaps the best solution of all 
would be for citizens to go back to an 
old American pastime—“going down 
to the courthouse” to watch their 
friends and neighbors before the judge 
as part custom, part recreation and part 
watchdog. 

fiSJ 
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tl If we elect gro wth during the next 20 years , can we say to our 
successors that they should terminate growth ? Shall we Hue our 
lives as addicts and then , having addicted our children , tell them 
to knock off the habit as soon as we die?”— D.B. Luten, UC Berke¬ 
ley* professor and environmentalist, 

“Jf you stop growth you 7 re dead , Henry Cupples, former 

Dublin Chamber of Commerce board member. 


By Martin Kupferman 



n April 11, voters in the Livermore-Pleasanton Valley 
made a decision widely hailed by environmentalists as 
a local victory against “growth is good" forces and a 
harbinger of better days for anti-growth advocates 
throughout the Bay Area. 

Valley voters approved an initiative blocking new res¬ 
idential construction as long as Valley schools are on 
double session, water rationing is in effect or sewage treatment is in¬ 
adequate, This measure does indeed call attention to an increasingly 
popular redefinition of progress—progress as more in the quantity 
of services and quality of life a community provides, not more 
houses, roads and factories. 


This decision, by a suburban group of upper-middle-class whites, 
may not prove so positive, however, to a wider, less wealthy, less 
white regional community. If it spreads as a way of controlling 
growth throughout the Bay Area, its exclusionary side effects may 
cause more serious problems than the ones it solves. 

Livermore-Pleasanton voters, rallying behind the Save All Valley 
Environment (SAVE) initiative, agreed with the view of SAVE Fresr 
ident Clarence Hoenig: “The citizens of Livermore and Pleasanton 
do not want smelly, overloaded sewage plants; they do not want 
their water rationed and they will no longer tolerate serious over¬ 
loading of their school facilities. Public inconvenience is turning 
into hardship. The whole concept of ‘growth is good 5 and ‘bigger 
is better 5 is being called into question.,,” 

Those opposing SAVE dubbed it the “Stop All Valley Employ¬ 
ment” Proposition and pictured it as the death knell for those 
'whose jobs depend on continued growth in the area. They paraded 
through the streets of Livermore with a huge 40-foot coffin symbol¬ 
izing the death of the Valley working man. While the symbol may 
have been exaggerated and overdramatic, the symbol of the Valley 
as a battleground for a war being fought all over the Bay Area is 
not. 


The Livermore situation has merely come to a head 

sooner than others in the Bay Area, If the remedy devised for the 
Valley by SAVE proves workable, it will surely be copied by many 
other communities. Already a SAVE initiative is being circulated 
in Walnut Creek. 


The “no and slow" growth groundsweil actually originated in 
Bay Area cities, not the suburbs. A San Jose Chamber of Com¬ 
merce official made it clear more than a year ago: “Therms no way 
we’re looking for more people to come to San Jose, We want visit¬ 
ors who will go home to their own problems.” In San Francisco an 
anti-highnse initiative is again on the ballot (Proposition P), the cen¬ 
tral thrust of which deals not with the heights, shapes and colors of 
buildings, but really with growth, (Gary Near, the lawyer who 
drew up the new SF anti-highrise petition for Alvin Duskin, also 
drew up the SAVE initiative.) 

All these movements deal with the problem of growth as it 
affects an individual suburb or city. They will have a far different 
regional impact, however, if they are carried to success in the sub¬ 
urbs. Stopping high-density growth in already overcrowded 
cities is one thing; stopping residential growth in low-density sub¬ 
urbs in quite another. 

So long as population burgeons in the Bay Area, partly from 
new births but largely from in-migration, population density here 
must increase somewhere. If the large numbers of unemployed 
workers who move to the Bay Area can't settle in the Livermores, 
where will they go? “This initiative is telling them to go somewhere 
else to form another community. We know where they will go,” 
speculates Livermore businessman Bert Duke. “To Oakland.” 

Or San Jose, or San Francisco or other Bay Area cities. 

In-migration to the Bay Area will continue so long as the region¬ 
al economy is growing and jobs are available. Initiatives like 
SAVE will channel newcomers to the cities, but won't diminish 
regional economic growth—which must be slowed if a Hd is to be 
kept on population in the region as a whole. 


Economic growth has come under the gun of some 

conservationists, among whom is Prof. D.B. Luten of UC Berkeley. 
“It is worth noting,” Luten told me, “that the conservation move¬ 
ment, which decided almost a decade ago that it had a legitimate 
interest in the termination of population growth, is now examining 
very seriously its concern about economic growth,” 

Economic growth in the region, Luten feels, must be slowed or 
stopped if people are to be discouraged from coming to California, 
He likens population growth locally to the cancerous expansion of 
tissue which stops only after it has killed its victim. “California will 
stop growing one day because it will become just as repulsive as the 
rest of the country.” 





Tor too long 
we’ve gone 
along with 
housing 
contractors and 
speculators 
who’ll tear up 
the countryside 
fora 
buck.’ 


To longtime Livermore resident Mrs. Elba Leonard, Livermore 
may have already reached that point: “I don't know why anybody 
wants to move out here in this smog. I'd just as soon move some¬ 
where else.” Other SAVE proponents easily identify the villain 
responsible for the Valley’s deterioration. “I think it has become 
dear to most of us that unlimited residential growth has not led 
and will not lead to ‘progress’ for the community as a whole,” 
says Livermore Councilman Don Miller. 

An even stronger view came from Elba Leonard, a retired 
railroad worker who supplies local dailies with a steady stream of 
controversial letters. “Growth creates the need for improvements 
which it is not now paying for and never will, unless we force it to, 
by insisting that the council collects from growth as it occurs. No 
growth, no problems ” writes Leonard. 

As Livermore and Pleasanton entered a period of 

enormous population expansion after WWII, they rapidly trans¬ 
formed, as did many other Bay towns, from rural settlements to 
bedroom communities. A new benchmark In growth came in 
Pleasanton four years ago when town fathers approved new high- 
density, multi-family zoning. Symptoms of over-development 
began to appear. Some schools in Livermore had to go on double 
session. The bowl-shaped Valley came to be known as the “smog 
capital” of Northern California. 

Support for SAVE was also an expression of tax revolt, “The 
homeowner,” a SAVE statement insisted, “will no longer accept 
the conditions of less service with higher taxes for more growth.” 
Elba Leonard reminisced to me about the time he paid 80 cents a 
month for water drawn from Livermore wells. Now he pays an 
average of $7 a month. Property taxes for the elderly pensioner 
and his wife rose from $180 in 1965 to $320 in 1971. 

“I’m sick and tired of paying the burden growth puts on us,” 
Leonard complained, looking around his small cottage. “It's the 
same house. It doesn’t mean any more to me now than it did then. 
It's just a roof over my head.” 

When irate taxpayers like Elba Leonard joined forces with ecolo¬ 
gists behind the SAVE initiative, developers found themselves fac¬ 
ing the first serious threat to their long-standing domination of 
town policy. SAVE’s long-term solution to over-development prob¬ 
lems was to require developers to pay the community costs of 
growth they profit from. “The people against SAVE,” Elba told 
me, “are the developers and their stooges,” Certainly the initia¬ 
tive means trouble for the developers for whom the Livermore- 
Pleasanton Valley provided 27% of all new Alameda County con¬ 
struction in 1971. 

SAVE offered little solace to the estimated 2,000-3,000 con¬ 
struction workers, many from outside the Valley, who fear the 
initiative will cost them their jobs. “How do parents of school 
children respond when a carpenters’ union strikes and the schools 
aren’t built on time?” retorted SAVE director Hoenig. They (the 
carpenters) never worried about our problems until their jobs were 
threatened.” 

SAVE strategy on this score had some impact on construction 
workers. “For too long we’ve gone along with housing contractors 
and speculators who’ll tear up the countryside for a buck,” one 
Livermore carpenter told me. “If we don’t sit down with these 
environmentalists there’ll be more ordinances like Livermore and 
they’IPdo away with our jobs.” Organized labor, however, 
fought hard against the initiative. As another carpenter comment¬ 
ed: “When someone says the only alternative is to stop it, we 
have to say ‘build it.’ ” 

Organized labor and developers weren't alone in 

opposing SAVE. Surprisingly, to some environmentalists, people 
like businessman Bert Duke and his wife Connie also fought the 
measure. They worked in 1968-69 to pass a human rights ordin¬ 
ance in nearly all-white Livermore. 

The ordinance, which would have set up a grievance commission 
to hear discrimination disputes, lost by a five to two margin. In 
talking about those who turned down the ordinance, Duke shook 
his head: “They wanted to keep Livermore a white community, 
SAVE is doing exactly the same thing. They are using the environ¬ 
ment as a base. But when you question them, they are afraid of 
the problems of Oakland coming here.” 

The “problems of Oakland,” as Valley residents see them, may 
or may not be black in color, “Most people can stand a black man 
living next door if he’s upper class,” commented Bob Several, an 
editor of Livermore’s Independent Journal. He sees the SAVE init¬ 
iative as strictly an environmentally-oriented effort to control 
growth, but admits to “class bigotry” on the part of the town’s 
urban refugees. 

Regardless of its intentions, however, the SAVE initiative will 
almost certainly preserve the Valley’s present upper-middle income 
suburban status. “Anyone trying to buy a home on moderate in¬ 
come will be out of luck,” according to Duke, Economist Claude 
Gruen estimates a pre-SAVE Livermore house for a family with 
two school-aged children must be valued at $33,000 to ‘pay its 
way'; SAVE can only increase that high cost. Those who can’t 
pay it won't be able to live in the Valley. 

The initiative itself doesn't specify how new growth 

will be paid for, but most observers believe Valley towns will now 
levy water, sewage and school “connection fees” on new homes. 
Livermore Councilman Don Miller proposes a school connection 

Continued next page 
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fee of $1,200 for each new unit. Pleasanton City Manager Bill 
Edgar proposes a “bedroom tax” with a flat fee for the first bed¬ 
room, with more collected for each additional one. However the 
fees are applied, developers will pass the costs on by raising house 
prices for people moving into the area. 

“If they can’t pay, they should stay where they are,” Elba 
Leonard volunteers. To Bert Duke, though, this seems a “selfish 
position” for Valley residents to take. “SAVE advocates do not 
feel it is the community responsibility to house all types of peo¬ 
ple,” says Duke. Vene Smeltzen of Livermore commented to me: 
“The most important (unanswered question) is, what is to be 
done with all the people? In Livermore, they are the people who 
want to move here, or who will want to share Livermore’s advan¬ 
tages in the years to come. Should they be denied our blessing be¬ 
cause they didn’t get here soon enough? And if they can’t come 
here, where can they find a community with equal assets that is 
not faced with the same crisis of population control?” 

For some, the answer to this dilemma lies in federally-subsidized 
low and moderate-cost housing for the suburbs. Little of this has 
moved out fo the suburbs so far, however, and any significant 
push in this direction is likely to provoke even hotter outrage than 
busing has. Proposed low/moderate income, federally-funded hous¬ 
ing has already met with “environmental” objections in several 
local communities (San Jose, Walnut Creek, Morgan Hill). 

SAVE proponents, of course, see the matter far 

differently. The tax-revolt contingent argues that Valley property 
taxpayers, many of whom struggled long and hard to escape urban 
living, should not be forced to subsidize a new generation of urban 
refugees-especially when the glut of newcomers is destroying the 
suburban amenities cherished by present residents. 

SAVE ecologists cite the necessity of preserving green space and 
setting population limits. “Every community has the right to deter¬ 
mine how many people should live there,” Independent reporter 
Hon McNichol told me. But in the case of upper-middle-class 
communities like Livermore, and almost all other Bay Area suburbs, 
fixing the “how many” means ultimately fixing the “who” as well. 

Local environmentalists, and others who carry the ecology flag 
for their own purposes, can use initiative measures like SAVE to 
preserve their own communities, at least temporarily. But to those 
with regional, long-range perspectives, a proliferation of SAVE 
measures adds up to economic, social and even environmental 
disaster for the Bay Area. 

“It’s like pressure underneath a bubble,” explains A BAG 
planner Tony DeBone. “Counter pressure will make it disappear, 
but it will surface somewhere else.” If all suburbs bar further resi¬ 
dential growth, the growth “bubble” will pop up under Bay Area 
cities—and the problems caused by isolating minorities and poor 
people in the cities will only be exacerbated. 

The best way to control growth on a regional rather than a 
local basis, most observers agree, is to establish a Bay Area govern¬ 
mental agency with sufficient power to enforce regionally-drawn 
land-use decisions. 

“Most people who voted for SAVE are for regional government, 
but feel they can’t wait” observed Joan Boer, who covered the 
SAVE battle for the Independent. 

Some SAVE advocates, however, see regional government and 
planning as a spectre which could impose standards local people 
don’t want- A warning from the Hemld-News: “More than ever 
before the Valley is not united—neither within its separate commun¬ 
ities nor among them. This disunity is attracting the attention of 
regional agencies which may, if people are not careful, take over 
larger and larger areas of local self-government.” 

Fears of a new layer of regional government are not 

unwarranted. Just as suburbanites foresee an influx of low-in- 
come and minority people under regional planning, minorities 
worry about loss of effective control in cities where they will soon 
become the majority. And both groups, along with many environ¬ 
mentalists and radicals, suspect regional government would fall into 
the hands of businessmen and developers who would, as in the past, 
promote as much growth as possible. 

These fears were expressed to me, in discussing the regional 
picture, by prominent conservationist Dorothy Erskine: 

A lot of these (business) people would rather spend $1 
million for a window dressing of a plan than come to 
grips with the thing . The ordinary person thinks 
if the plan is there , the thing is there . They are de¬ 
ceived by the plan. They relax. A showcase plan 
diffuses the opposition . It's just the opiate of the 
people. Planning is that nowadays. 


But a well-constituted regional agency would enjoy tremendous 
advantage over the inevitably parochial and piecemeal approach of 
local towns and cities. Without it, the Bay Area will continue to 
drift toward ecological and social min through unlimited growth 
or toward a situation where, as UG Berkeley professor Michael 
Heyman puts it: “Them that has it, keeps it; them that don’t, 
don’t get it,” 

For Better 
... or For Worse 


This is the first of a three-part series on regional 
government. Next: minorities and housing. 
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EXPERT 

WRITING SERVICE 

Term Paper Research 
Proposals • Translations 
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Call QBS (415) 848-6710 
2409 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley 


LEARN TO DIVE 

Certified Diving School 

* Class Work * Chamber Divot 

* Ocean Classes * Hooted Poof 
'• SALES - All tfajor Brondt 

• SERVICE - Complete Repair Facility 

• RENTALS * AIR REFILLS 

Choate from Our $50,000 
Equipment Inventory 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BERKELEY 


362-6694 548-7560 


584 4th SI. 


1111 Univanity Ave, 


non-graded individualized creative 

PRESIDIO HILL SCHOOL 

accepting application for fall 

3839 WASHINGTON ST. 751-9318 

***********j**************** 

PRESIDIO HILL ENVIRONMENTAL DAY CAMP 
starting June 26 three/3 week sessions 

Call 751-9319 or 665-0588 


Enchantment begins here. . . 


The world of music .. .the world of rhy¬ 
thm and melody and joy . The enchant¬ 
ment can begin for your child when he 
learns that making music and making fun 
are one and the same . And ,.. when learn¬ 
ing music is fun, then all learning becomes 
fun ... too. 


For further information please phone: 392-8375 
YAMAHA MUSIC SCHOOL 
157 Geary St., S.F. 94108 


Most of the colleges in this country act 
as processors o f studen ts. At New College, 
the student is expected to take an active part 
in processing himself, defining the goals 
of himself and die school. 



NEW 
COLLEGE 
OF CALIFORNIA 

A different school for a different time . 
Designed to take the learner where he is. 
Where die instructor specializes more 
on how he thinks than what he knows. 


THE HUMANITIES REBORN— 
an alternative education 
A vital, vigorous curriculum which 
is affirmative about mystery. Building 
imagination. Analysis. The art of 
criticism. Discipline. Peace. 

A Bachelor's degree — 4 years in 3. 
Transfer credits accepted. 

For information write 

the Director of Admissions 

New College of California, P.Q. Box 598 

Sausalito, California 94965 

or phone (415) 332-4338 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

COLOR 

DESIGN 

INTERIOR 

Fall term starts 25 September 
Slimmer School 12 June-21 July 
2255Mariposa St, S.F. 

Phone 863-0715 


TERM PAPERS 
UNLIMITED 
of San Francisco 

(formerly Term Paper Lib) 

Largest local distributor of 
quality research and reference 
materials. Over 15,000 topics 
listed. 2379 Ocean Avenue, 
S.F. 94127 

CALL (415) 586-3900 
"WE GIVE RESULTS" 


RIVENDELLSCHOOL 

An Alternative Learning 
Center 

.. .openings for 5 to 14 year- 
olds, . .call or write for bro¬ 
chure. .. 

956 COLE ST. 

661 -2046 


Books on fcudiJfusm 

VISIT or CALL 

the BUDDHIST BOOKSTORE 
1710 Octavra Street 
San Francisco, GA 9+109 

phone 776-5600 
Mon-Fri 9:30am- 5:00pm 
Sat 10:00 am-4; 00 pm 


Yea, I walk through the 
shadows of the valley of death 
I fear no evil for I was on the 
shortside of The Market... 
Learn the techniques of short- 
selling ... 

North Peninsula 
School of Investing 

304 Alida Way 
So. San Francisco 
Call 588-8119 


BERKELEY 

MONTESSORI SCHOOL 

...an innovative approach to 
early childhood education. 
Ages 2% through 9 years, 
Openings for Summer and 
Fall. 

2032 Francisco St. 
Berkeley, Ca. 94709 
(415)843-9374 


Inner Research Institute 
School of 
T’AI CHI CHTJAN 
131 Hayes St., S.F. 

(near Civic Center) 
Complete instruction in the 
practice of Chinese Yoga or 
“soft exercise” according to 
the original Yang style, 

* Single Movements (long form) 

* Double Movements San Shou 

* Hand-Pushing and Ta Lu 
^Skills of Yielding, Adherence 

and Discharge 

Instructors 

Martin Inn & Robert Am acker 
Classes 

Noon 8c Six P.M, Mon.~FrL 
Call 621-2681 or 648-2952 
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‘Let Ism ride The Muni f 


-Say City Officials 
from their 

Chauffeur-driven Limousines 



NO 

PARKING 


While the common folk queue up for the bus (late, slow and crowdedcity fathers spurn the Muni for more luxurious transport 


(Cm By Carol D'Amico 

M he largest complaints about the 
Muni system come from those who don’t 
ride it,” reported Mayor Aiioto on 
KQED’s April 4 Bay Area Reports. 

Aiioto didn’t add that he himself 
doesn’t use the Muni—he has two 
chauffeurs at the ready. Nor did he 
say that most city departments advo¬ 
cating Muni cuts have chauffeurs 
to drive general managers and commis¬ 
sioners about town. 

It’s tricky business to get the exact 
count on City Hall chauffeurs: The 
budget-obscures such things (Alioto’s 
chauffeurs are listed as policemen, and 
the Supervisors are changing the title of 
their chauffeur to sergeant-at-ar ms): 
department heads and commissioners 
flinched when I inquired about their 
chauffeurs (Assessor Tinney’s voice got 
so tight I could almost hear him choking) 
and chauffeurs were notably tight-lipped 
when I asked about their duties (“Fd 
rather you spoke to my boss,” said 
one. "That’s to protect my position 
here.”),* 

But, with enough prying. City Hall’s 
principle becomes dear: Let the people 
ride the Muni. Let department heads 
and commissioners be driven by chauf¬ 
feurs. And, of course, let the Muni- 
chopping city officials ride in style. 

Here's the breakdown of 


chauffeur-driven Muni-choppers. The 
Mayor: He recommended a 1972-73 
budget that made Muni cuts manda¬ 
tory. He also directed the Public 
Utilities Commission (PUC) to live 
within its budget after the controller 
told AUoto there were no funds avail¬ 
able to preserve Muni’s present oper¬ 
ating level. At the ready: Two 
chauffeurs. 

The Public Utilities Commission: 

It complied with the Mayor by 
approving Muni cuts without blushing. 
At the ready: At least two chauffeurs, 
one for the Water Dept., one for 
Ketch Hetchy Water and Power. 

The Supervisors: They refused to 
fight the cuts until it was conveniently 
too late. They also voted to reduce 
the parking lot tax, cutting 1972*73 city 
income by more than $3 million. They 
did this knowing that the city claims to 
be too broke to foot the $1.4 million 
needed to maintain present Muni ser¬ 
vices. At the ready: One chauffeur and, 
at times, chauffeurs from other depart¬ 
ments. 

Next year, the Board won’t list a 
chauffeur in its budget. The Supervisors 
are changing their driver’s title from 
chauffeur to sergeant-at-arms—same 
job, different name. “It’s a critical dis¬ 
tinction ” said President of the Board 
Ronald Pelosi, who has first call on the 


driver. "A chauffeur implies luxury.” 

Pelosi said that, like chauffeurs 
in other departments, the Board’s driver 
does clerical and messenger work during 
his free time, “This is only one human 
being and I want you to emphasize this,” 
said Pelosi. 

However, the call often goes out to 
other chauffeurs. Water Dept, chauf¬ 
feur James Dunne has been called on to 
drive Supervtsors^Tike,” he said, “to 
the Muni Man of the Year” award pre¬ 
sentation. 

Lots of other city officials get chauf¬ 
feur service, too. Some mornings, chauf¬ 
feur John Prongas picks Assessor Joseph 
E. Tinney up at his home. Board of Edu¬ 
cation Commissioner Claire Lilienthal 
is met at her residence by chauffeur 
Danny Jurisevic, who, according to the 
Superintendent’s office, takes her to 
Board meetings, waits for her and takes 
her back home. 

Jurisevic also drives the education de¬ 
partment’s Cadillac downtown to deliver 
materials to Board members’ offices. 

“He has to take someone from the repro¬ 
duction department,” said a Board em¬ 
ploye, “because it’s hard to park down¬ 
town. If he can’t get someone, he has 
to take it to their [the Board members’] 
homes at night, and not all of them like 
that.” 

Assessor Tinney said he needs a 


chauffeur “because I do a great deal of 
traveling in San Francisco and out to 
Sacramento. It’s almost Impossible to 
find parking in San Francisco.” 

"I do use the Muni/' he added, 

“but it’s not a convenient way of 
making business appointments- I know 
of no business agency, private or public, 
that uses it for business appointments.” 

Oral Moore, general manager of Hetch 
Hetchy Water and Power, said his chauf¬ 
feur’s “primary job really is supervisor 
of our car pool. We run a Hetch Hetchy 
pool for staff. And from time to time he 
provides services to the Public Utilities 
Commission.” 

This means that PUC commissioners 
like millionaire Louis Petri (formerly of 
Petri wines, now of Russian Hill high- 
rises), labor official Joseph Diviny, 
developer Oliver Rousseau and Bank of 
America executive Marvin Cardoza are 
eligible for city-paid chauffeur service. 

Why can’t they do their own driving? 
“These are people who I guess just are 
not used to driving themselves,” said 
Moore. 

Is the Muni a viable alternative to 
chauffeur-driven cars? “Frn not famil¬ 
iar with the Muni,” said Water Dept. 
General Manager Arthur H. Frye. “My 
wife can tell you about it.” 
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SOMETHING NEW, 
NOTHING BORROWED. 

Uncommon wedding bands, $40 up, 
47 Maiden Lane (off Grant) 398-4707 



HEAVENLY 

SCENT 

FLOWERS 


Parkside-Sunset-Daly City 
24 hr. Answering Service 
Wire Service 




40th Av. & Taraval 661-3737 
After 6 pm 692-4627 


BUD'S ICE CREAM 


WE TAKE PRIDE IN MAKING OUR OWN ICE CREAM 
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"New& Used LP's 
at People's Prices" 

TRADE IN YOUR USED LP'S 
4117 19th St. at Castro 
863-6467 


1 - HUMANIST 

COMMUNITY 

OF 

SAN FRANCISCO 

for the non-theistic searcher 

Discussions, 

Encounters, 

Action & Social Events 

126 EE Camino del Mar 

San Francisco, 94121 221-8642 


FLORENCE 

NEGHERBON 

Real Estate 

3039 Sacramento 

343*0904 

/The Guardian needs volunteers for anything and every thing^PhomT\ 
UNl-9600 or swim on down to 1070 Bryant St., S.F. and volunteer 
■ \your special skill. Myself, I stuff envelopes. ) 


Alvin Edlin (creaming artist) 1300 Castro St, S.F. 




THE SEWING CENTER 

City Wide Service 

Repairs on: Brother, Morse, Singer, White, 
Necchi. Kenmore, Etna, Pfaff & 
Japanese Makes 

Sewing Lessons—$5 per hour 
Machines from $20 up 
Rental & Rental Purchase Plan 

* Open Saturdays—Free Estimates 


1511 Clement St., San Francisco 


221-7844 
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C By Vicki Sufian 

arolyn Stull’s Exammer/Chronicle 
travel column of Jan, 16 carried a letter 
from a reader asking about organizations 
with low-cost charter flights, Stull re¬ 
plied, “There are so many that if I knew 
them all, which I don’t, I couldn’t begin 
to list them,” 

She then took half a column to dis¬ 
courage the use of charter flights. In 
less than the space used for her reply 
she could easily have listed all the 
major Bay Area clubs, 

Stull refuses to list charter flights, 
but her column is brimming with infor¬ 
mation about flights, tours and fares 
for scheduled commercial airlines. 

What she’s not telling you is that 
charter flights are a big bargain for peo¬ 
ple planning transoceanic vacations (not 
businessmen who need regular flights). 
You can fly for less than half the 
scheduled airlines fare on charter flights: 
for example, to Jamaica for $135 (in¬ 
stead of $312 on scheduled airlines), 
to London for $200 (instead of $445) 
and to Africa for $350 ($867 on sched¬ 
uled lines). 

Finding out who offers these extra* 
ordinarily cheap flights is almost impos¬ 
sible, I know because I spent three 
months tracking them down. You 
won’t find them advertised (Civil Aer¬ 
onautics Board prohibits charter adver¬ 
tising), listed in newspapers (they only 
list scheduled airlines who advertise), 
in travel agencies (charters are their 
competitors) or from the clubs 
themselves (by CAB law they can give 
flight schedules only to members). 

In short: the list of charter 

flights I’ve compiled (below) is the 
first list to be published, to my know¬ 
ledge, in a newspaper (usually, they’re 
published only in subscription travel 
newsletters). 

The difficulty in getting information 
on charter flights stems from CAB restric¬ 
tions. To protect scheduled airlines 
from cheap flights cutting into their busi¬ 
ness, the CAB established a network of 


restrictive regulations limiting the num¬ 
ber of flights, who can charter flights 
(only organizations set up for purposes 
other than travel), who can take charter 
flights (only members belonging for six 
months or more), and prohibiting gener¬ 
al advertising and publicity on charter 
flights. 

Charter travel began in the early 
1960s when the CAB ruled that a dozen 
small airlines could offer their planes for 
commercial charter, but they could not 
provide regularly scheduled flights. 

As word got out on the extraordinary 
savings of charter flights, “social” and 
“ethnic” clubs began springing up to 
qualify for charter flights, droves of 
people joined them, the number of 
charter flights grew and the whole 
supplemental carrier business boomed. 

The scheduled airlines, which didn’t 
foresee rigorous competition from this 
quarter, found their own sales dropping 
drastically, even after they cut overseas 
fares. But supplemental always 
matched the cuts while their profits con¬ 
tinued to soar. International Air Trans¬ 
port Association, the international union 
of airlines, lobbied effectively to keep 
and further restrict CAB regulations. 

Foreign governments have also fought 
supplemental competition. In the past. 
West Germany, Belgium and Great Bri¬ 
tain have ordered landing restrictions on 
U.S.-based charters to protect their own 
scheduled carriers. 

The CAB never dropped its most 

restrictive laws, although it has softened 
some. Now, the CAB is considering a 
proposal, the Travel Group Concept, 
which would permit any group of 50 or 
more to charter a plane. But with sched¬ 
uled airlines in mind, the new proposal 
would prohibit advertising except by 
newsletters. 

Would organizations then be able to 
give out information on their charters? 

Probably they would, an official at 
World Airlines told me. He said this 
wasn’t included in the proposal, but that 
it would probably come as an offshoot. 

Supplementals can offer fares more 


How to Save 
Over 50% on 
Charter Flights 



than 50% cheaper because they fly only 
when they have a full plane-load, and 
always at a profit. Scheduled airlines 
lose money because they must take off 
even if they’re half empty. Charter fares 
are cheaper for passengers because, by 
law, clubs cannot arrange charters for 
profit. 

Ticket cost has to be shared among 
passengers on a prorate basis of total 
charter expense, with a small fee to 
cover the administrative overhead of 
arranging the flight and a 5% commission 
for the travel agency. 

When I began tracking down organiza¬ 
tions with charter flights, I called a 
friend who occasionally takes charter 
flights. From him I first learned that 
I would not be able to get the informa¬ 
tion I wanted from the clubs because 
of the CAB law. 


I tried calling clubs which 

he had mentioned, said I was a member 
and asked them to send me their flight 
schedules. Some sent me flight listings 
as if I were a member. Others checked, 
and sent me membership forms. 

I then tried calling supplemental air¬ 
lines such as World and Saturn to see if 
they would give me club names and 
flight schedules. They, too, refused, cit¬ 
ing the CAB law. 

Next, I contacted travel agencies, 
which wouldn’t give me the information 
since charters are their competitors. One 
told me that I should try its group flights 
which “are much cheaper because they 
include hotel accommodations,”(They 
also generally include tours and quick 
visits to several cities.) 

Continued next page 


CULTIVATING A New Way of 
life. Back to the Land In Mendo¬ 
cino County. From $300 per 
acre. 10 acres and larger. Terms. 
CALIFORNIA AGRARIAN 

LE AG UE Redwood Valley, Ca , 
95470(707)485-8198. 
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Inlinll For Sellers 

RESALE HIGH FASHION DRESS SHOP 

21U7 Van Nts* Avenut. Suit* 102 — Call 771-5355 

Tiie*., Wed. 1*7; Thun-. Fri. JI*6;5at. 11*5 





NEW PEGGY’S 

ANCIENT SUEDE 

LEATHER 

FUR COATS & JACKETS 

1408 Market near 10th 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Open deify f 1-7 p.m. 


custom-made 

LEATHER 

At 

BELTS 

GARMENTS 
& DECORATOR ITEMS 

DK 3452 Sacramento St. 
929-0474 


tar 

MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
449 Castro St., San Francisco 
(415) 431-6582 

Open Friday Till 9 



fine fashion footwear 


1409 Polk St. Sc 
Pruneyard, Campbell 



Call collect from 
8e r kel ey-Steve-(415)843-2560 
San Rafaei -Lance-1415) 479-6P36 



The 

Oldest 

Waterbed Store 
in 

San Francisco. 


OYSTERBED 
2821 California Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
922-4746 

Open 7 days a week 
12 noon until 7 p.m. 





OMPLETE-HOOSE-FURmSHERS'; 


Smart W alking Skirts 
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Shoe Bargains Worth Buying 


Women's Shirtwaists 


All Snes—Speak Quick 
Wome a'iHoML 
Udiei 1 Wafctt 
/tK. Husk 


—Silverware 


E WORLD CUSTOM TAILORS 

CUSTOM MADE GARMENTS-REASONABLE 
Dormeuil Vicuna,...Waterproof Gaberdine..,.Sharkskin Worsted.... 
Hopsack Worsted....Harris Tweeds,...Pinstripe Worsted..,, 

Wain Shieli Cash mere....Herringbone Worsted 

SPECIAL SALE: Double Knit Slacks- -45% Wool t 55% Polyester 
—Conservative Colon-3/4 Silk Lining-Only $22.50— 
Alterations Free . 

Finest English Materials—Over 10,000 Colors and Patterns 
433-5352 10 to 7-6 days 133 Geary No, 522 


Country Furniture Antiques * Victorian 20s, 30’% 40’$ Dresses 
Zuni and Navajo Turquoise Jeweln’ * Hand Made Native Dress from 
Greece, Mexico, South America. Morrocco 

SAM SL 1 CS 

I 3 T 9 I 5 IRVING NEAR GOLDEN CATE PARR 
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An Astounding Suit 

—- - -ij] $L00 to $3.00 Belts 


”jg , fete Petticoats 

Shoes \ Jewelry-Leather Goods 


LONDON BRIDGES 
DRESS SHOP 

3117 Clement, SF 751-0496 
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Charter Flights 


Continued from previous page 

I called Carolyn Stull primarily to 
find out why, as a travel writer, she 
never listed the organizations. Identify¬ 
ing myself as an Examiner reader, I 
asked if she could tell me of any organi¬ 
zations that have charter flights. She 
mentioned three in the Bay Area, Why 
didn’t she ever list them in her column? 
“There are too many to list all of them,” 
she said, “and, anyway, its illegal for 
them to give out information.” Is it il¬ 
legal for you to print their names? 

“No,” she replied, “but, anyway, they 
can’t advertise.” 

I finally found the names and flight 
schedules in the same long and arduous 
way everyone else does: by word of 
mouth. 


Although charter flights are 
cheaper, they do have certain disadvan¬ 
tages. You must leave and return when 
your dub does (some clubs do have one¬ 
way tickets). The flight may be cancel¬ 
ed if not enough members sign up 
(which is why it is better to sign up with 
a large dub). 

If, at the last minute, you find you 
can’t make the trip, you may lose your 
money (again, if you belong to a large 
dub, there’s usually a waiting list, and 
most clubs have an insurance policy 
which allows you to cancel in case of 
illness). A charter airline may squeeze 
250 seats into a DC-8 whereas a sched¬ 
uled carrier puts in around 127* 

Joining an organization which does 
not abide by the CAB rules is risky. 


For example, be wary of organizations 
that backdate your membership to the 
six-month requirement. There have 
been cases in which passengers, moments 
before departure time, were ordered off 
the plane by CAB officials because they 
were only indirectly affiliated with the 
association. 

In one case, trips sponsored by the 
Goodwill Ambassadors Club of L.A. 
were canceled because the dub had vio¬ 
lated CAB rules by soliciting members 
from the general public. 

Below are reputable organizations 
with charter flight privileges which any¬ 
one can join. Remember, you must be 
a member for six months to qualify for 
travel benefits. The lists are primarily 
to give you an idea of which organiza¬ 
tions fly whero“because of the six- 
month membership you would not be 
eligible for many unless they are offered 
next year (most are). 


Many organizations offer both char¬ 
ter and group flights. Charter means 
the organization has leased an entire 
plane. A group flight is a leasing of 40 
or more seats on a scheduled airline. 
Another difference is children’s fares. 
Charter: Under 2 years (no seat), free; 

2 years and over, full fare. Group flights: 
Under 2 years (no seat), approximately 
8% of adult fare; 2-11 years, half fare; 

12 years and over, full fare. 

General guidelines: 1. Buy your 

ticket early; the best bargains go quickly. 
2, Make sure that the travel insurance 
you buy covers charter flights, 8. Buy 
an Air Fare protector policy to protect 
yourself against losing your money if 
you cancel your trip because of illness. 

4. Even on charter flights, prices go up 
during the summer. 

£53 


Charter Flight Groups 


Co-op Centers: Berkeley, Walnut Creek, 
Castro Valley, El Cerrito, Corte Madera 
Dues: $1 initial registration fee and $5 
share. Hawaii, $152; Mexico, $136; N.Y. 
$145 and $156; Jamaica, $135; Nigeria, 
$350; London, $190-$240; Hamburg, 
$153; Brussels, $225; Fiankfurt, $205; 
Zurich, $209; Geneva, $252. (June 1971- 
1972 schedule;) 

Jewish Community Center 
3200 California St., SF 

Dues: $52,50 single, $105 family. Oak¬ 
land to Malaga, $258. (One flight in Sept.) 

KQED, 1011 Bryant St., SF 

Dues: $10, $14,50, $25. Rome, $280; 
London, $243-$327; Brussels, $259-$357. 
Group flights: London, $318-$37S; 
Lisbon, $3X3-$353; Amstadam, $338- 
$393; Paris, $338-$393; Dublin, $318* 
$378; Copenhagen, $333-$393; Rome, 
$464-$503; Athens, $458*$518; Munich, 
$403, Domestic Eights, one-way: N.Y., 
$78; Wash., DC*, $74. (JamDec. 1972 
schedule. You can get a complimen¬ 
tary copy of their program guide, Focus, 
which lists the schedule.) 


The Irish Center, 2123 Market St*, SF 
Dues: $10 for one year, $15 for two, fam¬ 
ily and individual. Round trip Oakl. to 
Shannon, 14 flights, $235-$298, Ooup 
flights: $387. (Jan.-Dec, 1972 schedule.) 

British American Club, 4250 Williams 
Rd., San Jose 

Dues: $15 first year, $5 yearly renewal for 
individual; $30 family membership includ¬ 
ing unmarried children under 21. About 
80 trips, primarily OakL to London, 
$202-$292; Munich, $275; Tokyo, $305; 
SF to Sydney, $592; SF to Hawaii, $120. 
{JaiL-Dec. 1972 schedule,): 

Far West Ski Association, 812 Howard 
St, SF 

Dues: $7,50 individual, $3,50 spouse and 
each child under 18, $5 student, Munich, 
$265-$299; Japan, $395; Calgary, Ganada, 
$120.50; Sun Valley, $73; Aspen/Vail/ 
Snowmass, $73; Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
(fromL.A.), $79. (Jam-Dec. 1972 scfaed* 
ule.) 


United European American Club, 545 
Sutter St., SF 

Dues: one time registration fee of $10 and 
annual dues of $15 which covers an entire 
family (including all children under 18), 
single person $10. Hundreds of flights: 
L.A. to Tokyo, $345; SF to Frankfurt, 
$242; cross-country, $147. Milan, Air* 
sterdam, London, Rome, Paris, Zurich, 
Honolulu. One-way flights between JLA., 
N.Y,, Oakl. and Europe. 

(Jm-Dec. 1972 schedule.) 

English Speaking Union, 406 Sutter St, 
SF 

Dues: individual $15, husband and wife 
$16. 25 flights to London, from $27 5. 

(Jaa-Dec. 1972 schedule;) 

Phil-Asian American Society, c/o Danor 
Travel Enterprises, 113 W. 42nd St 7 
N.Y. 10036 

One-way flights to Manila, $358. (Jan.- 
Dee. 1972 schedule.) 


Asian-American Recreation Club, P.O. 

Box 2549, Stanford, £a. 94305 

Ten round trips from SF to Tokyo, $385; 
Thipei, $385; Hong Kong, $407. Three 
one-way flights to Hong Kbng, $295; 
Tokyo to Thipei, $280. (Jarx*Dec. 1972 
schedule.) 

Advocates of International Trade and 

Comity, 59 West Main St., P.O. Box 

675* Smithtown, N.Y. 11787 

UA to Tokyo round trip, $395; L,A, to 
Sydney, $585. (Jaa-Dec. 1972 schedule.) 

Cal Jet Charters, 2150 Green St., SF 
Students, employes, staff, faculty, exten¬ 
sion students and members of their imme¬ 
diate families are eligible. You can sign up 
for an extension course (there’s a wide var¬ 
iety) at average tuition costs of about $50* 
Oakl. to London, $249-$299; Oakl. to Am¬ 
sterdam, $259-$289; SF to N.Y*, $159; 
Chicago, $122; Wash., D.C., $152; Hawaii, 
$150; Tokyo, $399, also one-way trips. 
Schedule (Jan.-Dec. 1972) printed in Dbily 
Californian. They notify you two months 
ahead if flight is canceled. Jan.-Sept sched¬ 
ule: six-month membership unnecessary. 


Help the citizens 
of San Francisco 
Hthe Bay Area 
fight back! 



Subscribe to 
The Bay 
Guardian. 


W hat makes the Bay Guardian different is its abil- 
ity to turn hard-nosed investigative reporting 
into a tool for Bay Area citizens to wield against stand- 
pat politicians, indifferent officials and growth-greedy 
large corporations—the people whose self-interested 
decisions are rapidly making San Francisco and other 
cities and towns around the Bay unlivable* 

We call this public journalism. It’s an amalgam of 
the Joseph Pulitzer tradition of advocacy journalism 
and the Ralph Nader tradition of public interest 
priorities and, since we began publishing in 1966, 
it’s brought us wide national recognition (Prof* John 
Hulteng, in his new book “The Fourth Estate,” calls 
us “the best alternative paper in the country”) and 
many awards, including three SF Press Club “Pulitzers 
of the West.” 

More important, we’ve been able to provide leader¬ 
ship and support for many citizen efforts to return a 
measure of autonomy and control to the people who 
live in the Bay Area. We’ve led the fight against Man- 
hattanization of SF since 1968 (see our 256-page 
paperback, “The Ultimate Highrise"). Our consumer 
stories have broken supermarket dating codes and 
led to new open dating practices not only here, but 
around the country* Our 1971 investigation of the 
SF City Treasurer’s office led to yearly savings of 
S2 million for the city. 

Every issue of the Guardian features investigative 
stories like these—on media monopolies, land develop¬ 
ment schemes, the war, the prison system, women’s 


rights...on all major Bay Area institutions and policies 
that work against our public interest. 

And there’s more. The Guardian offers lively polit¬ 
ical commentary (Alvin Dusk in, Kenneth Rexroth, 
Jack Morrison), prize-winning cartoons and art 
(Dan O’Neill, Louis Dunn) and a comprehensive view 
of Bay Area culture, media, arts and literature (Jerry 
Karristra, Rolfe Peterson, Lorenzo Milam and many 
others—the best writers around). 

And now that we’re publishing biweekly for the 
first time, we can bring you more help in getting the 
most out of SF and the Bay Area: the Guardian’s 
much -talk ed-ab out selective calendar of events, 
and a fast-growing free classified ad section in which 
Bay Area artisans list this week’s best buys. 

But if we’re to continue as the newspaper in which 
Bay Area citizens fight back, we need your help. Our 
kind of public journalism means we usually can’t get 
ads from large businesses—the ads most newspapers de¬ 
pend on. Instead, we survive mostly from subscription 
sales to people who like our kind of journalism and 
want to see it thrive in the Bay Area, 

Won’t you please join our list of subscribers? Sub¬ 
scriptions start atjust $5 for one year (24 issues). For 
$9, you get 48 issues (two years)—and for $20, you’ll 
help support us for five years (120 issues) and become 
a real champion of public journalism. Also, you may 
wish to sign up a friend for a subscription, or order a 
copy of “The Ultimate Highrise”’ See coupons below 
for details* 


The Bay Guardian, 1070 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 94103 


Yes, 


j want to fight back with the Bay Guardian...and get the most 
out of San Francisco and the Bay Area, too. I enclose: 

D $5 for a one-year subscription (24 issues)-a $1.25 saving. 

□ $9 for a two-year subscription (48 issues}-a S3 saving. 

□ $20 for a five-year subscription (120 issues)—a $10 saving. 

Name_ 


Address. 


City. 


l_ 


State, Zip. 


The Bay Guardian, 1070 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 94103 


Yes, 


I'd like to have a copy of the Guardian's 256-page paperback, 
"The Ultimate Highrise"—the book that documents who is ruining San 
Francisco, how they're doing it and what I can do about it I enclose $3.45 
for the book, handling and postage. 


Name. 


Address. 
City_ 


State, Zip. 
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PG&E 

Counterattacks 

The scenario, as noted in Guardian 
coverage of the highrise and clean envi¬ 
ronment initiatives, is quite familiar by 
now: A. Citizens plead with their 
elected representatives to control the 
growth, the pollution, the skyscrapers 
that are taking San Francisco and the 
state to hell in a handbasket. 

B. Our elected representatives in San 
Francisco swallow whole the Chamber’s 
highrise line and wave in more and more 
highrises, Yerba Buena, skyscrapers and 
Levittowns for every neighborhood. In 
Sacramento, they buckle regularly 
before the pollution lobby (the 704 club 
in the Senator Hotel, see p. 3} and each 
session makes a shambles of conservation 
legislation and put the conservation 
forces to rout. 

C. The citizens, disgusted and frus¬ 
trated with their captive elected offi¬ 
cials, turn as a last resort to the tra¬ 
dition of Hiram Johnson and the 
initiative process. 

D. Presto: a front group, formed 
and financed and controlled by the 
Interests, quickly arises with the money 
and the muscle to beat down the citizen- 
prompted initiatives. Last fall, it was 
the Chamber's “Citizens for San Fran¬ 
cisco” fighting highrise control; this 
spring, it's Whitaker and Baxter's “Calif¬ 
ornians Against the Pollution Initiative' 5 
fighting the Clean Environment Act. 

Now, in Berkeley, it’s PG&E counter¬ 
attacking with a front group called, 
appropriately, the “Citizens Referen¬ 
dum Committee.” The committee is 
running a well-financed campaign to 
block a feasibility study to buy out 
FG&E’s local electric distribution sys¬ 
tem and put it under municipal opera¬ 
tion. 

The Berkeley electric system could not 
not be acquired, of course, without final 
approval by the voters in a bond elect¬ 
ion. A feasibility study would be vital 
in helping the voters to decide. 

The Citizens Referendum Commit¬ 
tee isn't telling anybody these things. 
Instead, it seeks to create the impres¬ 
sion that Berkeley will plunge head¬ 
long into acquisiton without a study. 

Illogical? Sure it is. But it accom¬ 
plishes two things: 1. it confuses 
some anti-PG&E people into thinking 
the petition is directed against PG&E 
because it calls for a feasibility study 
on acquisition; 2. it confuses undecid¬ 
ed people into thinking the city 
council has been acting recklessly. 

It's a great show over in Berkeley. 
Lewis Samuels, the front group’s co- 
chairman, has admitted on KPFA that 
PG&E money is behind the operation. 
Tom Saunders, a partner in the San 
Francisco ad agency Saunders, Copertini 
and Associates, is in charge of public re¬ 
lations for the group. 

The petition drive is orchestrated by 
Cory, Canapary and Galanis, a San Fran¬ 
cisco firm listed in the Yellow Pages as a 
“problem-solving organization covering 
the broad field of marketing research.” 
Last month the firm's agents were in 
Berkeley doing a “survey” and asking 
pedestrians to fill out forms to deter¬ 
mine their attitudes on public power. It 
was ah preliminary to working out a 
suitably duplicitous strategy for the 
Referendum Committee. 

This month, CC&G advertised in the 
Berkeley Gazette and the Oakland Tri¬ 
bune for petition circulators—$1.75 an 
hour, “no experience necessary.” 

Each was given an “employe num¬ 
ber,” petitions, a packet of instructions 
and a sheet on which to log their hours 
on the job, along with promises of a bo¬ 
nus if an individual exceeded the group’s 
daily average on petition gathering. 

Several hired hands promptly defec¬ 
ted to RIOT once they discovered the 
hand of PG&E. So deceptive is the prop¬ 
aganda of the Referendum Committee, 
they told the Guardian, that many sign¬ 
ers actually think they are signing an 
anti-PG&E petition-^a delusion cultivat¬ 
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NEWS ITEMSupv. Peter Tamaras is seeking to ban ail non-daily newsracks 
(translated: excepting the Ex/Chron) from the streets of San Francisco. His 
reason: they Ve unsightly and a pedestrian hazard. 


ed by Samuels when he says “our group 
is not opposed to acquiring PG&E.” 

And so goes the scenario: another 
example of how a big monopoly per¬ 
verts the democratic process and the 
public interest to its own private advan¬ 
tage, The ultimate irony: PG&E can 
write its expenses off as a business ex¬ 
pense and charge us higher rates for its 
trouble. The citizens promoting cheap 
public power and environmental con¬ 
trols on the Coast and highrise control 
in the city cannot write off their contri¬ 
butions. Exploitation, not conservation, 
is tax deductible. _ Peter Petrakis 

Reinecke on 
the Environment 

Urban Affairs Award—for conserva¬ 
tion commentary in the John Muir tra¬ 
dition, to Lt. Gov. Ed Reinecke, who 
sent out a “Memorandum 3 ’ to the press 
(on official stationery, at taxpayers’ ex¬ 
pense) ripping into the Clean Environ¬ 
ment Act, Prop. 9. 

What Reinecke failed to mention was 
that the only substantial points he made 
were lifted—some of them word-for- 
word and ph rase-for-phrase—from Whit¬ 
aker and Baxter’s scare pamphlet against 
the initiative on behalf of Standard Oil, 
PG&E and the Pollution Lobby. 

Here’s the core of Reinecke’s memo, 
ail Whitaker & Baxter points, with the 
exact cribbed phrases in italic: 

• “Gasoline will probably be rationed 
and a lively black market in gas stamps 
will result as usable gas will be in short 
supply for several years... 

• “Prices for food, clothing ; goods of 
all kinds and utility bills will climb... 

• “Jobs will be iost in a wide range 
of businesses because of forced shut¬ 
downs . 

• “...our homes will be targets for 
heavy insect infestation. 

• “ Brown-outs and black-outs can be 


expected as a result of the ban on nu¬ 
clear power plants. 

* “Health itself may be endangered 
because many epidemic diseases will no 
longer be subjected to effective con¬ 
trol ” 

More on Reinecke’s “public service”: 
he also enclosed a copy of his standard 
anti-9 speech, in which he quotes more 
extensively from the W & B propaganda, 
still without attribution, and seeks to 
show that the Clean Environment Act 
will cost $770 million. 

Then he gives his “substantiation”: 
“Legislative Analyst A. Alan Post has 
determined the exact cost: $770 million 
(sic)!” Here is Alan Post, speaking in a 
court action under penalty of perjury: 
“The data and figures upon which this 
analysis is based were supplied by the 
State Lands Commission.” 

Post continues: “Independent calcu¬ 
lation could not be made since much of 
the information...is available only to the 
State Lands Commission. By statute this 
material is not open to inspection...” 

Who is on this State Lands Commis¬ 
sion, whose work forms the basis of the 
Alan Post testimony that the Lt. Gov¬ 
ernor cites as expert? None other than 
Ed Reinecke himself. The circle closes. 

P.S.: Who are the people backing 
Reinecke? Among his most recent cam¬ 
paign contributors are people like George 
Ballou and Burnham Enersen, both men¬ 
tioned in the secret Standard Oil memo 
outlining strategy against Prop. 9. 

RUNNER-UP AWARD: to the San 

Francisco Examiner, which published 
Reinecke’s “memo,” not as a letter to 
the editor, but as an editorial page col¬ 
umn beneath the title “Pollution Initia¬ 
tive-Bad News for California,” Gratui¬ 
tously, the Examiner identified Rein¬ 
ecke as “an avowed conservationist” for 
fighting, among other things, “damming 
of the Colorado River” (wow!) and op¬ 
posing “off-shore oil drilling until ade¬ 
quate standards are formulated” (wow! 
wow!). 


Thumbs Down 
on Business 
Pressure 

Further evidence why local media 
coverage of controversial environmental 
issues is so lousy: 

BBD&O, the ad agency that places 
millions of dollars of advertising each 
year for Standard Oil, PG&E, PT&T, 
Crocker Bank, Dodge, MJB Coffee, et aL, 
has been leaning clumsily on local TV 
and radio stations that carry BBD&O ad¬ 
vertising. 

David Platt, BBD&O vice-president 
and media director in the San Francisco 
office, sent an extraordinary letter to 
stations carrying BBD&O advertising 
and virtually demanded that they fur¬ 
nish verbatim transcripts of any news or 
editorial coverage of the nationally-!im¬ 
portant FTC-Standard Oil-BBD&O 
hearings in San Francisco from April 18- 
26. The charges before the FTC: that 
Standard’s F-310 ads, created and ped¬ 
dled by BBD&O, were deceptive. Wrote 
Platt: 

“BBD&O, and particularly BBD&Q- 
N.Y., is very much interested in any and 
all press that might emanate from the 
hearings; it is extremely important that 
the news coverage from Bay Area media 
be transmitted to New York as quickly 
as possible. 

“Accordingly, we make this very ur¬ 
gent request: would you please make 
available to us verbatim transcripts of 
any and all news coverage by your sta¬ 
tion of the FTC-SOC proceedings? We 
would like to receive these transcripts 
same day of broadcast, if possible- 
early the following day at the latest [ob¬ 
viously this refers to late evening news 
reports].” 

The Guardian called 15 stations and 
we couldn’t find a single one that com¬ 
plied with BBD&O’s directive. But we 
also found that all but three didn’t have 
to supply verbatim transcripts because 
they didn’t bother to cover the hear¬ 
ings.(The three: K10J did the best 
job, KPIX went the first day and pro¬ 
duced a lightweight spot, KTVU ap¬ 
peared but didn’t come up with much.) 

We tip our hat to K101 and KSAN: 
KSAN’s Peter Lawford angrily read the 
BBD&O memo over the air and later 
told the Guardian, “It was just the auda¬ 
city of anyone being foolish enough to 
ask us for this^they can bloody well lis¬ 
ten to our broadcast or hire someone to 
make tape recordings of it.” 

James Gabbert, K10X general mana¬ 
ger, wrote Platt and said testily that 
“furnishing verbatim script material re¬ 
garding our coverage of this controver¬ 
sial situation would cause some serious 
problems. 

“You can appreciate the feelings of a 
newscaster who is working for complete 
impartiality, knowing as he writes that 
his script is to be analyzed by one of the 
parties concerned,..! intend to guard 
against the stray chance that an outside 
influence might tip that balance [of our 
coverage]...” 

Back at BBD&O, David Platt told us 
that his letter was “purely agency curi¬ 
osity.” When told that some of the sta¬ 
tion personnel were angry and at least 
one had written in protest, Platt said he 
had no knowledge of any station protest 
at the BBD&O letter. 

“That’s a great story,” sighed a radio 
newsman when we asked him about the 
BBD&O shenanigans. “I wish my station 
would have let me run it.” He asked that 
he and his station remain anonymous. 


* Footnote: It wasn’t the BBD&O letter, 
quite obviously, that kept some stations 
from covering the hearings. They just 
didn’t find the story “newsworthy”— 
and neither did the Ex/Chron or the AP/ 
UPI wires, who usually supply their 

news leads, „ ¥;r A 

—Marcy Kates 







































*no admission charge 
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May Day, May 1 


Mon. 1 


Sun. 7 


iGOOD DAY SUNSHINE: an in- 
Jvigoratmg bike ride from City 
I Hall through Golden Gate Park to 

■ Lake Merced ? sponsored by SF 
[Opposition and Nomad Cydery, 

512 noon* 

4 FOLK AND JAZZ: Marlene 

' Tait sings the rarely performed 
. Ladino songs of the Sephardic 

■ Jews; and Tressa Lewis, jazz, 

; blues and pop; benefit: Me Gov- 
• ern for President, First Uni tar- 
ian Church of Berkeley, 1 
j Lawson Rd., Kensington, 8 
p.m,, $ 2 . 

j *MEN’S RESPONSE to women*s 

5 liberation enacted by The Moving 
Men Theatre (four men formerly 

; with N.Y, Street Theatre), music, 
I masks, puppets. Free University, 
2200 Parker, Berk,, 8 p.m., every 
I Sunday. 

I CELLULOID SUNDAY: Charlie 
Chaplin’s “The Immigrant”;Mr. 
Magoo cartoon; 4 ‘Some Flowers 
I of Narcissus,” all about Frank 
Lloyd Wright; and more, Qak- 
I land Museum, lOth/Oak, 1 and 3 
p.m. 


Mon. 8 


“TOKYO STORY,” a master¬ 
ly Film of Japanese family life 
by Ozu, Surf Theatre, Irving/ 

46 th, 

“SPIRIT OF THE LAND,” 

50 fascinating photographs of 
life in North Vietnam taken 
by Cuban photographers, 

Grove Street College, 5714 
Grove St., OakL, Apr. 17-May 
5* 

RENAISSANCE RESTRINGS: 
16th century music, Shakespear¬ 
ean sonnets, Jewish Community 
Center* 3200 California, 8:30p*m. 


*GAMES THEATRE PEOPLE 
PLAY: workshops in improvisa¬ 
tions! theatre games, Actors 1 Ark 
Theatre Company, 1074Guerrero, 
7-10 p.m., every Monday. For 
more info.: 731-3728* 


Tucs. 9 


Wed. 10 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 


VICTORIANA, a kaleidosco¬ 
pic exhibit of 19th century 
England: a 15-foot panoramic 
view of London from the 
Thames, first editions of Dic¬ 
kens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
broadsides of lurid London 
murders, Bender Room, Stan¬ 
ford University, Library, thru 
Aug* 11 , 

JIM NESBITT, folk comedian, 
Mother Lode, 2001 Union, 

9 p.m. 


MALVINA REYNOLDS (“Little 
Boxes” and “What Have They 
Done to the Rain”) and other lo¬ 
cal folk musicians, sing it for 
“Sing Out,” the 22 -year-old folk 
song magazine organized by Pete 
Seeger and now in financial 
straits, lively community singing 
too. Freight & Salvage Coffee 
House, 1827 SanPabio, Berk., 
8:30 p.m., $2 donation. 

GET ONTO the acupuncture 
bandwagon with an introductory 
lecture on this ancient form of 
healing, sponsored by Esalen In¬ 
stitute, First Unitarian Church, 
Franklin/Geary, 8 p.m., $3. 

IF YOU CANT make it to 
Munich for the Olympics this 
summer, check out Kezar Sta¬ 
dium where the U.3. soccer 
team plays off Mexico to qualify 
for World Olympics, 8:15 p.m*, 
$3.50 

KNOW YOUR HERBS: Herbar¬ 
ium Workshop, Canessa Park 
Gallery, 708 Montgomery St,, 
7:30 p.m., $1 donation. 


BAY 
GUARDIAN 


MA 


By Vicki 


The Bay Guardian Selective Calendar is a biwec 
events, also obscure doings in the Bay Area. T\ 
bulletin board or wrapping fish. Notify Vicki i 
of redeeming social signigicance. Deadline for 
thereafter. Best to write in early. Call us if yo 
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Fri.2 


Thurs. 27 


Sun. 30 


^THOUGHTS FOR FOOD, , 
Foods Workshop, seven weeks 
of money-saving tips, recipes, 
consumer information, cooking, 
meets Thursdays, YWCA, 620 
Sutter, 11 a.m.-l:30 p.m. 

*JETE OVER to a lecture-per¬ 
formance by the excellent Bella 
Lewitzky Dance Company, Le- 
witzky will demonstrate and talk 
about her personal approach to 
dance movement, Zellerbaeh 
Auditorium, UC Berkeley, 8 
p.m., performances Fri.-Sat., but 
tickets $1.50-$4.50, 

ROSOLIE SORRELS, fine, 
funky folk, Boarding House, 960 
Bush, 441-4333, thru Sun., $ 2 . 


DIRECT SPIRI 
blank canvas be 
velopes will be 
John, tra named 
a trance; drawi: 
pear on the bos 
Stone Booksto: 
8 p.m., $3. 
“TRIUMPH 01 
powerful Nazi ] 
see marching, h 
Avenue Fhotop 
San Bruno Ave 
YOU HEARD 1 
work Orange,” 
Kelly in the ori 
the Rain” film. 
Art, Van Ness/1 


FOR THE WEE! 


CAMP IT: “Hello, Dolly,” world premier of an 
all-male cast. The Village, Columbus/Lombard, 
7:30 p.m. Tickets available from SIR, 781-1570, 
Sat.-Sun., thru May 21 . 

ODETTA, folk stalwart who belts them out. 
Rainbow Sign, 2640 Grove, Berk., 548-6850, 
Fri.-Sat., $3.50. 

HEDGE SCHOOL ART FAIR, a mellow out¬ 
doors trip, original pottery, ceramics, paintings, 
jewelry, batiks, stained glass, Live Oak Park, Shat- 
tuck /Berryman, Berk. 

FOR THOSE of you who go to movies just to see 
the cartoon short, indulge yourself with 90 min¬ 
utes of prize-winning international satirical ani- 


Tues. 2 


Wed. 3 


Thurs. 4 


Fri. £ 


LAUGH for the Pioneer Book- 
' store, benefit: Comedy Classic 
Film Series, 2338 Market St*, 

3 p.m* 

EXASPERATED with the Sun. 
Ex/Chron? Cheer yourself up 
^ with an afternoon concert of 
Bach, Mozart and Martinu, per¬ 
formed by SF Symphony Or¬ 
chestra members, benefit for SF 
Women For Peace, Peter Wright 
Dance Studio, 2695 Sacramento, 
. 2 p.m,, $2.50. 


GRAND FINALS of champion 
worms: Slither over to the 2nd 
Annual Worm Races at Austin 
Field, Clearlake Highlands, near 
Clear Lake, 11 a*m. 

TURN THE LIGHTS off and lis¬ 
ten to “Suspense,” starring Or¬ 
son Welles, an old 1940s radio 
spine-tingler, Gene Nelson Show, 
KSFO, 10 p.m. 

MUSIC ON FILM, John and 
Yoko in “Give Peace a Chance,” 
and “Cold Turkey," “The Blues 
According to Lightnin 1 Hop¬ 
kins,” The Doors, Creed ence 
Clearwater and others, free pop¬ 
corn, Longbranch, 2504 San Pafr 
lo, B erk., 84 S -969 6 , $ 1, 
SINGERS: Auditions for a new 
Latin-American choir will be 
held tonight thru May 5. Com¬ 
munity Music Center, 544 Capp 
St., 6-8 p.m* No appt* necessary. 
For more info.: 647-6015. 


ABORTION LAW REFOR¬ 
MISTS: Join the picket line out¬ 
side City Hall where a class action 
suit will be filed challenging the 
, constitutionality of California 
abortion laws, 11 a.m. 
^INNOVATIVE FILMS: Inci¬ 
dent at Reno Pickle,” 8 mm film 
with live soundtrack; “Once Is 
Enough,” projector speed 
switched back and forth; “A 
Film by Peter Trivelas,” a film 
about a film,meet the filmmakers 
afterwards. Eureka Valley branch, 
3555 16th St., 7:30 p.m* 

MORE ON PRISONS: “The ver¬ 
dict of death by lethal execution 
is, I believe, an emotional release 
by those who are hearing the 
| case,” says Clinton T. Duffy, for¬ 
mer warden, San Quentin Prison, 
who, along with Richard Hongis- 
( to, SF sheriff, will discuss his 
views on prison reform and capi¬ 
tal punishment, Fine Arts Thea¬ 
tre, College of Marin, 8 p,m., $1* 


A PREGNANT MAN tries to get 
an abortion in “What Have You 
Done For Me,” a play, followed 
by an abortion speak-out and 
men’s consciousness raising 
teach-in, part of Abortion Action 
Week (Apr. 30-May 6 ) activities, 
First Unitarian Church, Franklin/ 
Geary, 7:45 p.m. 

DO YOU FIND your daily horo¬ 
scope reading in newspapers is 
generally wrong? Learn how to 
do your own. Astrology Work¬ 
shop will teach you to draw up 
and interpret your own charts, 
Philosopher Stone Bookstore, 
4042 24th St*, 8 p.m., $3. 
RUTHLESS PSYCHOPATHIC, 
mother-obsessed gang leader 
played by James Cagney in 
“White Heat,” Gateway, 215 
Jackson. For more info.: 421- 
3354. 


VINCE GUARALDI, mellow jazz 
pianist, El Matador, 492 Broad¬ 
way, thru Sat. 

NATURAL ACT, hard acoustic 
rock, Mother Lode, 2001 Union, 
9 p.m. 

PARTYGOERS: chat with Har¬ 
old Gilliam, author of newly 
published “The San Francisco 
Experience," eat, drink and be 
merry, too, SF Ecology Center, 

13 Columbus, 5-8 p.m* 

SEE IT LIVE and cheap: “Fid¬ 
dler on the Roof,” USE College 
Players, Gill Theatre, USF cam¬ 
pus, Golden Gate/Parker, 8 p.m*, 
thru Fri., $2.50. 


ROBERTA FL 
nary mellow bl 
Dormy Hathaw 
a powerful com 
ley Community 
and 10 p.m., 7^ 
$5*50. 

ACTORS AND 
into Ionesco: C 
Theatre auditio 
plays, Old Spag 
478 Green, 2 pi 
Joseph Krysiak 
*PITSCHEL PL 
imaginative, fur 
756 Union, 8:3 
Fri.-Sat. 


FOR THE WEE! 


“TIGER FAIR,” a silent auction, flea market, 
games and food sales, you may win a cruise to 
L.A. or $500 by buying a raffle ticket, benefits 
Lick-Wilmerding High School, 755 Ocean Ave., 
Fri. 3-10 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m,-5 p.m, 

YOU CAN BE PART of Robert Shields 1 first pay¬ 
ing audience; a former pupil of Marcel Marceau, 
Shields usually mimes for free at Union Square, 
Palace Theatre, Columbus/Fowelt, Fri.-Sat., 
$2,50. 

A RARE CHANCE to hear Jamaican music, Ja¬ 
maica Folks ingers and Dancers, a lively group, 
direct from the Caribbean, Veterans 1 Auditor¬ 
ium, Van Ness/McAllister, Sat. 8:30 p.m*, Sun. 

2 p.m*, $2*75-$4.75. 


*NO PUNCH AND JUDY, this: 
the absurdity of current abortion 
laws performed by the Women’s 
Group puppeteers. Golden Gate 
Park, near “Big Rec” snack stand. 
Seventh Ave*/Lincoln Way 
entrance, 2 p.m. 


RAY BRADBURY FANS: 
Bradbury, prolific science fic¬ 
tion writer, talks about space 
travel, religion, literature, and 
development of story ideas, 
KQED, channel 9, 10 p.m. 


EVENT OF THE FORTNIGHT- 
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Fri. 28 


Sat. 29 




tuce, sprouts, cheese, eggs, “jus 
^ everything you can get in there. 
« ganic strawberries and bananas 


" sour cream on banana bread, $1.25 
Lots of ice cream drinks $.95-Sl. 1C 
and of course cappucino and espres 
. Daily, 6 p.m.-2 a.m. Dinner served, 
^p.m.-midnight. The section of the 
’* Orion facing 1055 Post has a bar ar 
_ dancing. Weekends, 504 cover charj 


DIRECT SPIRIT DRAWINGS, 
blank canvas boards sealed in en¬ 
velopes will be given to Ivan St. 
John, transmedium, while he's in 
a trance; drawings magically ap¬ 
pear on the boards, Philosopher 
Stone Bookstore, 4042 24th St., 

8 p.m., $3. 

“TRIUMPH OF THE WILL,” 

: powerful Nazi propaganda film— 

! see marching, bailing crowds. 
Avenue Photoplay Society, 2650 
San Bruno Ave., 8:30 p.m. 

YOU HEARD HIM in “Clock¬ 
work Orange,” now see Gene 
Kelly in the original “Singin 1 in 
3 the Rain” film, SF Museum of 
Art, Van Ness/McAilister,7:30p.m. 


JOIN THE BIKE RACE 
between patrons and employes 
of Charly’s II, 512 Union St., 
and Godfathers, 524 Union St. 
Start at either restaurant, ride 
over Golden Gate Bridge to 
Sausalito, return via ferry. Lei¬ 
surely riders also welcome.! 0 a.m. 
KNOCKOUT BLUES evening; 
Muddy Waters and Big Mama 
Thornton, Pepperland, Sat.; 
Berkeley Community Theatre, 
Sun., 8 p.m., $3, 

JOSE GRECO, heel-clicking, 
flashy flamenco dancing. Mason¬ 
ic Aud., 8:30 p.m., $3.50-$5,50, 


WEEKEND 


d premier of an 
ibus/Lombard, 
SIR, 781-1570, 

Is them out, 
548-6850, 

mellow out- 
mics, paintings, 
e Oak Park, Shat- 

movies just to see 
elf with 90 min* 
lal satirical ani¬ 


mated films. Seventh International Tournee of 
Animation, Pacific Film Archive, 2625 Durant, 
Berk., Thurs.-Sat., four shows, 4, 6, 8, 10 p.m.; 
Sun., 2 and 4 p.m. 

U C ANNUAL SPRING JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
Thurso Freddie Hubbard, hard and driving jazz 
trumpet player. Ester Phillips, gutsy blues singer 
a la Billie Holiday, Grover Washington, funky 
sax;Fri.—Mike White group, neoclassic jazz 
piano superimposed over African drums, Crusa¬ 
ders, highly arranged funky jazz; Sat .—Charles 
Lloyd, sax and flute player who, a few years 
ago, brought jazz to rock fans; Hearst Greek 
Theatre, UC Berkeley campus, 8:30 p.m. 




Photos: Roger Lttbln 

SUPER- LISTS! 


COFFEEHOUSES: Places where 
you can meet friends, talk and 
drink good coffee. 

If you 're literary, hip or Italian and 
you hang out on upper Grant Avenue: 

Malvina’s (comer Union) has es¬ 
presso 254, cappucino 354, and sev¬ 
eral variations, all made from coffee 
roasted before your eyes (smell it a 
block away). Great pizza slices, 154 
and 254. Avoid the whole pizzas, 
which aren’t homemade. Columbian 
coffee is sold in three roasts, for $1,10 
to $1.20 a pound. That’s cheap. 
Mom-SaL, 8 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 

11 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Hie Trieste (corner Vallejo) is pop¬ 
ular with chess players. Walls covered 
with photographs of customers and 
lots of Italian movie stars. “All the 
movie stars come to this place,”said 
Giani Franco. Thursday noons his 
son, Giani Jr., a locally popular singer, 
and several other men sing and play. 
Call 392-6739 to see if they’re having 
music. Specialty of the house; Choco- 
lata fantasia (coffee with chocolate 
and whipped cream) 604- Also cappu¬ 
cino, frappes (Italian fruit milkshakes) 
504, pastries and teas. Weekdays, 

8 a,m.-ll p.m. Weekends till midnight. 

If you 're a tourist or a fugitive 
street artist or hang out near the 
wharf: 

Ghirardeili Square has Portofmo 
Caffe (2nd floor Mustard Bldg.), where 
you can look over the Bay and drink 
Cafe Russe (espresso, chocolate, 
steamed milk, whipped cream, grated 
orange peel) 604, or Portofino Ambro¬ 
sia (Viennese coffee, chocolate, 
steamed milk, shaved ice, ice cream, 
spices, shaved chocolate) 804* Many 
variations of espresso 304, cappucino 
454* A dozen varieties of coffee, beans 
or ground, fresh-roasted in the big red 
Probat roaster by the window, $1.75 a 
pound. Opens daily, 11 a.m. Different 
closing times: Mon., 5 p.m.; Sun., 

Wed., Thurs., 6 p.m.; Fri., midnight; 
Sat., 1 a.m.; dosed Tues.; stays open 
later each night after June 1. 

The Cannery Coffee House isn’t ela¬ 
borate and doesn’t have a view, but it 
does have Johnny Repetto’s fine cof¬ 
fee, which Johnny supplies to many of 
the espresso houses around town. Fan¬ 


tasia’s fantastic pastries on Saturdays. 
Espresso 354, cappucino 504. Specialty 
quiche Lorraine with fresh fruit, $1.85. 
Another plus: steam beer. Twenty-five 
round wood tables sit among bright 
banners and super graphics on the walls. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

In the Marina, Hardcastle’s (3011 
Fillmore, off Union), a goldmine for 
all sorts of spices, teas, coffee (beans 
or ground) and coffee-making equip¬ 
ment. Eighteen varieties of beans, 
$1.60 a pound for Peruvian to $3.75 
a pound for Jamaica Blue Mountain, 
Most are $1.70. Ad if ferent kind of 
coffee each day, 244 a cup. Refills, 

154. An excellent hamburger on egg 
roll $1.15, pastry (a poor selection 
which doesn’t look appetizing) 354, 
super fine, clear broth-based vegetable 
soup 804 a bowl, 454 a half-bowl, or a 
cheese and cracker board 954- Also 
available, beer and wine. The front 
room has a fireplace and the back has 
walls covered with burlap coffee bags 
and a door which in good weather 
opens onto a tiny, lush green garden. 

A stereo plays classical music, and 
there’s always a supply of daily news¬ 
papers. Weekdays, 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; 

Fri.-Sat., 10 a.m.-12 p.m.; Sun., 10 
a.m.-9 p.m. 

If you're a film freak: 

The Orion, next to the Cento Cedar 
Cinema, tucked down tiny Cedar Alley 
between Polk and Larkin, Geary and 
Post. Music, seven nights a week; 
“mostly contemporary folk, country 
folk and folk rock.” Fifty cent cover 
charge on weekends. The crowd is 
“very mixed...women can come in here 
and not get hassled.” Menu, mostly 
vegetarian, but also some meat sand¬ 
wiches. Special chef’s salad, $1.85: 


consisting of raisins, nuts, apples, let- 

“just about 
” Or- 
bananas with 
on banana bread, $1.25. 
of ice cream drinks $.95-Sl. ID, 
and espresso 


a bar and 
/er charge. 

The Cine Cafe, off the lobby of 
the Surf Theatre, Irving and 46th Ave. 
Same hours as the theatre, 6 p.m.-ll 
p.m. or so. Espresso 254, cafe au kit 
.504, grilled ham and cheese sandwich 
554, or 854 for the “imported” ver¬ 
sion, cheese cake 504 a slice, French 
apple cake 404. Minimum charge, 254. 
Very small, decorated with old movie 
posters (what else?) and smells of pop¬ 
corn from the theatre concession next 
door. 

For Haight St. habitues: The 
Psalms, Haight/Masonic. Decorated 
with lots of plants, patchwork leather 
stools and aging hippies. The emphasis 
is on tea 304, but espresso and cappu¬ 
cino also served. A 10-inch pizza $1.10 
or a 15-incher $1.70 Omelette with 
toast $1.25, homemade bread pudding 
254. Daily, 9 a.m.-11 p ^ 

Family Farmacy, 28 tu California, 
the funkiest of all. Atmosphere remi¬ 
niscent of Haight-Ashbury circa 1967: 
Paisley cushions on floor, cable spool 
tables, tye-dyed sheets on ceiling. En¬ 
tertainment nightly: folk, bluegrass, 
Caribbean. Sun 5-8 p.m. poetry read¬ 
ings. Nightly dinner specials: tuna 
casserole, eggplant parmesan, 994. 
House specialty: 15 varieties of hot 
chocolate (almond and cocoa,black 
walnut), 50-604. Fruit Fantasy (bana¬ 
nas mixed with other fruits in season, 
topped with sour cream and brown 
sugar (for two), $1.25, For snacking, 
try their cheeseboard; brown bread, 
apples, oranges, four varieties of cheese, 
olives, $1.25. If there are three of you, 
dip info their cheese fondue, $3.25. 
Delicious pastries and cake, 504. Es¬ 
presso, cappucino and 15 varieties of 
teas, 45-754* Mon.-Fri., noon-2 a,m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 2 p.m.-2 a.m. 

compiled by Dianna Waggoner/ 
Michael Alexander 


Going to Karen BreschFs “Dreams 
and Visions” show is like visiting the 
pound: you want to take everything 
home with you. Breschi creates a 
delightful, humorous experience. It’s 
one of the few exhibits you can walk 
into and hear laughter (for the right 
reasons). She has created huge cera¬ 
mic animals with human emotions 
and thoughts-a rabbit wearing hot 
pants and a tragic expression on her 
face nurses a baby, a high-heeled cat 
in a ball gown eats her baby (shades of 
Mrs. Portnoy?). Breschi’seye for the 
bizarre carries over to shoes, she is a 
first-rate shoe fetishist: an enormous 
silver slipper perhaps waiting for a 
very strange Cinderella, a pair of wing- 
tip shoes with real wings and a roller¬ 
skating shoe from which a wire-haired 
leg rises to support a lampshade and 
lightbulh. Berkeley Gallery, 370 Bran- 
nan, SF. Thru May 6. 


L5 


ROBERTA FLACK, extraordi¬ 
nary mellow blues singer, and 
Bonny Hathaway, ghetto blues, 
a powerful combination, Berke¬ 
ley Community Theatre, 7:30 
and 10 p.m., 775-2021, $3,50- 
$5.50. 

ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 
into Ionesco : City Lights 
Theatre auditions for Ionesco 
plays, Old Spaghetti Factory, 
478 Green, 2 pm, Fri.-Sat, Call 
Joseph Krysiak, 362-3112. 
*PITSCHEL PLAYERS, clever, 
imaginative, funny. Intersection, 
756 Union, 8:30 and 10 p.m., 
Fri .-Sat. 


* MUSIC IN THE SHELL: A 
Moog III Synthesizer, a clarinet, 
drums. The Dancing Lady and a 
light show form a spirited after¬ 
noon outdoors concert, Music 
Concourse, Golden Gate Park, 

1 p.m. 

GEORGE CARLIN, top inven¬ 
tive hip comedian, Marin Veter¬ 
ans* Memorial Theatre, Marin 
Civic Center, 7 and 10 p.m. $3-5. 
For ticket info,: 472-3500. 

GET INTO THE 193Gs/1940s 
swing of things with “Hot Num¬ 
bers,” The Palace Theatre, mid¬ 
night, Fri.-Sat., $2.50. 


WEEKEND 


flea market, 
in a cruise to 
icket, benefits 
5 Ocean Ave,, 

hi elds’ first pay- 
arcel Marceau, 
Union Square, 

, Fri.-Sat., 

can music, Ja- 
lively group, 
ins’ Auditor- 
:30 p.m., Sun, 


COLD BLOOD, hard, loud rockers, Winter land, 
8 p.m., $4. For info, call: 563-4622, 

DAVE MASON, former member of Traffic, Taj 
Mahal, now a country-blues singer, and others, 
Winteriand, 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 

ALTERNATIVE TRAVEL: take a ride in a 4- 
story-high hot air balloon free at the University 
of Santa Clara Medieval Fair, kissing booth, 
kite flying contest, Punch and Judy Show, magi¬ 
cians, mimes, puppeteers, craftsmen, pillow 
fights, sounds as good as the annual Renaissance 
Faire, but admission’s free. Sat. 10 a.m.-B p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 


AN 


LENDAR 
FOR 
>RIL 27- 
1AY 10 


By Vicki Suf ian 

aiendar is a biweekly listing of entertainment, cultural and political 
the Bay Area. The Calendar is suitable for framing, tacking up on a 
h. Notify Vicki Sufian of demonstrations, openings, benefits, events 
ce. Deadline for next issue: May 5 and every other Friday 
trly. Call us if you’re late. 
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BACK OF THE BOOK 


POLITICS 


JULIA CHEEVER: 
The ERA Quandary 
— Protection for 
Working Women 
or Equal Rights? 

i*or the women’s movement, the 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) pre¬ 
sents a choice between the interests of 
middle-class women and the interests of 
working-class women. The ERA, the 
27th amendment to the U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion, passed the state assembly April 20 
and now returns to the senate. 

The problem is that, while the ERA 
guarantees women certain rights such as 
equal control with their husbands over 
community property, it will probably 
invalidate state protective laws specify¬ 
ing minimum wages and health and safe¬ 
ty protections for working women. In 
California, these protective laws cover 
about two million women and establish 
such rights as toilets and drinking water 
for farm workers, half-hour lunch breaks 
and 10-minute rest periods every four 
hours for factory workers, adequate 
light and ventilation for office workers 
and a minimum wage of $1.65, (The 
federal minimum wage of $1.60 covers 
only half the state’s women workers.) 

Almost all women in the women's 
movement support both the protective 


legislation and the ERA. But many 
women don’t realize, or else don’t 
admit, that we may get only one. 

Whatever the fate of the federal ERA, 
the issue may surface again this year 
with Assemblyman Karabian's bill for 
another ERA to the state constitution. 
The state ERA is an even more pressing 
concern to working women because it 
could take effect as early as November 
if the voters approve it then. The feder¬ 
al ERA won’t take effect until two 
years after 38 state legislatures ratify 
it; 16 states have approved it so far. 

The controversy is particularly 

important in California for several 
reasons. First, the California laws are 
the most comprehensive in the country. 
Second, most are still in force. In some 
states, the courts have struck down pro¬ 
tective laws on the basis of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act; but in California the 
courts have invalidated only two regula¬ 
tions—the limits on weight lifting and 
overtime. 

Finally, women in California have 
had several opportunities to unite to 
work for both the protective laws and 
the ERA. 

They lost one of these chances on 
April 17 at the Assembly Judiciary 
Committee’s hearing on the ERA. At 
the hearing, women from labor unions 
urged the committee to delay the 
amendment until the legislature extends 
the protective laws to men. Assembly¬ 
man Z’berg moved that the committee 
recommend ratification of the ERA 
on condition that the legislature also 
pass bills by Assemblymen Warren and 
Brown to extend the legislation to men. 
But the motion failed—to the applause 
of some of the 500 women in the audi¬ 
ence. Three days later, the full assembly 



failed to approve a similar motion by 
Z’berg just before it passed the ERA. 

The ERA’S return to the senate 
offers women a second chance to de¬ 
mand the same condition for approval. 

A third possibility is to get the bills 
passed separately from the ERA. War¬ 
ren’s bill, AB 256, which gives men the 
minimum wage, is ready for the assembly 
floor; Brown’s AB 1710, which extends 
all the protective laws, is still in commit¬ 
tee. 

The bills may not make it, 

however. Last year Gov. Reagan 
vetoed a law giving men the minimum 
wage, and the legislature failed to com¬ 
plete action on an Alan Sieroty (D-Los 


Angeles) bill similar to Brown’s. Anne 
Draper, vice-president of the Union 
Women’s Alliance to Gain Equality, 
says that “AB 1710 will be a major legis¬ 
lative target of Union WAGE. But it 
would have had a better chance if it 
had come up first. The power and push 
of the women’s movement should have 
been used for both the ERA and this 
bill,” 

ERA supporters argue that the two- 
year grace period allows plenty of time 
to change the protective laws. Leo 
Kanowitz, professor at the University of 
New Mexico law school and author of 
“Women and the Law,” told the judici¬ 
ary committee that Congress established 
the two-year wait precisely so that legis¬ 
latures can resolve discriminatory laws. 
But the waiting period doesn’t guarantee 
that the legislature will act. Z’berg 
declared at the hearing, “If we can’t 
do it [extend the laws] now, I submit 
we’ll never be able to do it,” 

Marilyn Patel, a San Francisco lawyer 
in NOW who testified at the hearing, 
outlined for me the specific areas the 
amendment will affect: community 
property law, differential treatment of 
women in the state penal code, the law 
allowing a husband to choose the 
family’s domicile and a reasonable mode 
of living, and the law requiring a woman 
to register to vote as Miss or Mrs. and 
in her husband’s name if she is married. 

“Also there is now no clear national 
priority and constitutional guarantee of 
rights for women,” added Patel, “and 
the psychological value of the amend¬ 
ment should not be overlooked.” 

Meanwhile, the confusion about 

the ERA and the protective laws 
Continued next page . 


DON’T WAIT TO BE DRAWN 
BY AN ARTIST IN A 
-RESTAURANT... 

'FANTASY NAPKIN 
PORTRAITS $3.72 
...matted for hanging 
(no glass...it absorbs the 
sensations of your abode) 

During Banker’s Hrs. 
or by App’t. 

FINE ARTS EXCHANGE 
4082 24th St. (nr. Castro) 
282-3051 



San Francisco, California. 94117 


Loving dry cleaning care for 

DOWN SLEEPING BAGS 
and DOWN PARKAS 


* 


San Francisco: pickup/delivery 
Extended areas: mail/UPS 

(415) 931-1600 


CAROUSEL 

1500 Irving & 16th Ave. 


Ladies... We will sell your 
like-new apparel and you 
will discover real great 
clothes to buy from us. 

Open Mon. through Sat. 
11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
681-5544 


Sales Service 
5-15 Speeds 



Campagnolo 
Universal - Blanc hi 
Olmo 

All accessories and parts 
271 Sutter..... 392-8368 


Tired of paying list price? 
Tired of being ripped off? 

You can do 
your own 
car repair work 
and save money! 

Rent space and tools. 
Expert advice, 
all 861-3344. 


YES..J ’ve actually deci¬ 
ded to write an aa ad. 
We’ve got a LOT of used 
records we’d like to un¬ 
load!! And we’ve got a 
2-day guarantee!! 


Come and abuse 
our policy!!! 


MOE’S BOOKS 
244 TELEGRAPH 
BERK 
Don’t Phone 



THE WORD) RtNOWHED: 

imisco, 

ICBOOK ? 0 

•compute une of i 

UnDERGROWp CDfYtV) 

333^ 23RD. 

OfgH V2-EIVL( 



BOOKS 



i ' 1 / 2 . china 


BOOKS WANTED 

BOCKS 


Recent publications. Will pay 


to. 30% publisher’s price. 

Imported Books & Mags, 
from Peking & Hanoi 


Reviewers copies 
& book club editions 
accepted. 

Write for Free 1972 catalog 


listing 1,000 titles. Daily & 


Also buy paperbacks. 

Sat. 9-6 Sun. 10-5. 

2929 24th St.,SF 94110 


ERICS BOOKS 1347 Polk 

282-6945 


Corner Pine 


Strictly Ghetto 
Property 

The Story of Los Siete 
de fa Rara 
by Marjorie Heins 
The story San Francisco news¬ 
papers would not print—how 
the defense demolished the 
police case and exposed a shat¬ 
tering story of police corrup¬ 
tion. A unique study of the 
Mission community. 

“A thorough, hardnosed Inves¬ 
tigation . , . Compassionate 
yet objective. "-Publishers* 
Weekly 

Illustrated, photos 
cloth 6.95 paper 2.95 

Ramparts Press 
117 South Park 
San Francisco, Cal. 94107 


The 

Green Apple 

Used Books 

506 Clement St. 

Phone 3874918 
Open Every Day 


DEATH ROW: 

An Affirmation of Life 

Stephen Levine 

Intense.. .contemplative.,. 
deep introspection.. .lyrical 
communication. 

$3.95 pp d.—Glide Publications 
or at your bookstore. Glide 
Publications 330 Ellis St, 

S.F. 94102 


M0DE.RM UHLS 

■ fioofcSTOitf. ■ 


» Soci^M booltifor* 

Ult t. Worsen 1 4 periaJj^ls 
3S0o 11* 

£21 2.675 



Marcus Books 

Booln ky & aLout 

Black People 
EVERYWHERE 

540 McAllutctr StcMt 
Sara FraracUoo 94102 

(415) 863-2248 
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Continued from previous page 
enables women to avoid declaring 
their priorities. The muddle was 
exemplified by the two and a half hours 
of confused testimony by the pro-ERA 
witnesses at the hearing; the lawyers had 
difficulty answering questions about the 
amendment's effect on prostitution, 
rape, common property and child sup¬ 
port as well as protective laws. 

While some ERA supporters argue 
that the legislature will change the pro¬ 
tective laws, others, including Patel, 
claim the courts will solve the problem 
by using the ERA to extend some of 
the laws to men instead of nullifying 
them for women. But the pro-ERA 
lawyers at the hearing were unable to 
agree whether the courts will really 
extend the laws, and if so, which ones. 
Under questioning from the committee, 
Kanowitz finally stated, “There’s only 
a legislative solution. The courts can't 
do it,” 

Others believe that since “we no 
longer have the conditions of 1925,” 
women don’t really need the protective 
laws. Anne Draper states, however, that 
in California the nullification of the 
overtime and weight lifting limits has 
resulted in “back-to-back shifts in 
which women work 16 hours straight 
and some women suffer injuries; women 
have been asked to carry 60,70 or BO 
pounds, some of which may be hazard¬ 
ous to their health. 

“The loss of the protective laws 
would also mean that lunch hours 
and rest periods could be taken away; 
the door can be open to wage cutting in 
a depressed market.” Since only about 
one in seven women workers is union¬ 
ized, unions can't help most women. 

Finally, several supporters of 
the unconditional ERA have told 
me that they believe “organized 
labor” opposes the amendment 
because it wants to keep women 
from competing for good jobs. 

However, the impetus for conditional 
approval seems to come not from the 
labor movement as a whole, but from 
a few women within the movement. 


Joyce Maupin of WAGE told me 
that the opposition testimony urging 
the judiciary committee to secure the 
protective laws was “initiated primarily 
by Union WAGE (which has 80 mem¬ 
bers) and some unions oriented toward 
women, such as Office and Professional 
Employes, AFSCME and the American 
Federation of Teachers.” The witnesses 
included not only representatives of 
unions and WAGE, but also a speaker 
from Oakland Women’s Liberation. 

'03 


KENNETH REXROTH: 

The 1972 Presidential 
Election — 

No Permanent 
Solutions to 
Any Problems 



^ t he war. The election. Inflation. 
Bankruptcy of the American Treas¬ 
ury. Creeping world economic crisis. 
Unemployment in the metropoles. 
Economic collapse and war in the 
“former” colonies. Moral collapse in 
the metropoles. 

The old time Communists used to 


be great ones for what they called 
“linking up” immediate issues, world 
issues and the Socialist Revolution. 
“The Scottsboro Boys will never be 
truly free until the unemployed get 
unemployed insurance, the migratory 
workers have a strong union with high 
wages and the Negroes of America have 
a soviet republic in the Black Belt, like 
the Jewish Autonomous Oblast of Biro¬ 
bidzhan in the Soviet Union!” 

There is no question but that the 
grave issues confronting mankind at 
this moment are all linked up, but 
first to take them severally: the re¬ 
markable thing about this election is 
that there is only one man running 
who has any principles at all—Wallace. 
His principles are evil, but principles 
they are, McGovern? He is telling his 
followers what he thinks they want to 
hear in hopes that he can mobilize a 
bloc of sufficient weight to exert lever¬ 
age in the convention, 

McCarthy tried that. The Demo¬ 
cratic party is run by its local machines. 
Its machines are its respectable face. 
The boys on the other side of the coin 
are called gangsters, Daley’s Chicago is 
faster in the grip of The Organization 
than it was in the days of A! Capone. 
Chicago’s gangster police, acting on the 
orders of Daley, Humphrey, and John¬ 
son, joyfully beat to death McCarthy’s 
opposition. 

If he tries to use it, McGovern’s lev¬ 
erage will have to be exerted from hos¬ 
pital beds. It is absurd and horrifying, 
like a play by Ghelderode, that the he¬ 
ro of Chippitakeaduck and Miss Logo- 
rrhea, the Closet Queen, should be the 
principal contenders in fact, Ameri¬ 
cans, like Russians, are so locked into 
their own country that they are com¬ 
pletely unaware of the nausea and fear 
with which all other people view their 
politics. 

Tricky Dick said “The Vietnam 

War will not be an issue in the 1972 
election.” It isn’t. No Democrat is going 
to stop it. The U.S. cannot get out of 
the war on its terms. If the North Viet¬ 
namese accepted American terms and 
the Viet Cong entered a coalition gov¬ 


ernment, the Communists would control 
all of the Indochinese peninsula within a 
year. 

The experience of the People’s Demo¬ 
cracies has proven that. But they won’t. 
Why? As long as the Americans do not 
dare drop their atoms on Hanoi, the 
U.S. is kept militarily impotent and pre¬ 
vented from acting effectively in any 
other theatre, and is being destroyed 
economically, socially and morally. The 
bulldog has the giant by his Achilles’ 
heel. 

Maybe somebody has Figured out 
that the destruction of the entire Indo¬ 
chinese peninsula would be a small price 
to pay for the destruction of the heart 
and brain of capitalism. Never forget, if 
it had not been for American interfer¬ 
ence in Europe, 1918-1922 and 1945- 
1950, most of us would have been born 
in a Socialist world. Herbert Hoover 
summed up 50 years of coming history 
in Budapest after the First War, “It’s a 
neck and neck race between communism 
and American aid,” 

Had the U.S. not entered the First 
War, there would have been a negotiated 
peace, and a negotiated peace would 
have led directly to a Socialist Europe. 
Small wonder millions of people are so 
simple-minded as to believe that what’s 
wrong with the world is the U.S. 

But peace is no solution either. 

Even the present slight let-up in the war 
economy has thrown the country into a 
depression. In purely war economy com¬ 
munities like Seattle, that depression is 
already as bad as 1931. Moves that once 
meant peace now mean preparation for 
war. 

Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin all agreed 
that a “united capitalist Europe is a Eu¬ 
rope united against the Soviet Union ” 
and Joseph Alsop unwittingly, but ap¬ 
provingly, quotes them directly in a re¬ 
cent column. The pressures generated 
by collapse are so great that the worst 
reactionaries Marxize the unawares. May¬ 
be somebody should sell Wallace the so¬ 
viet republic in the Black Belt. It’s cer¬ 
tainly a solution for busing and Le Roi 
Continued next page . 
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Continued from page 15 
Jones and Elijah Muhammed would sup¬ 
port hint 

The truth of the matter is that the 
general crisis of mankind has deepened 
to the point where there are no perma¬ 
nent solutions to any problems. It is 
quite possible that by rejecting the total 
reform of society m the years from the 
economic crisis of 1912 to the final sup¬ 
pression of revolution in 192T mankind 
lost its last chance. 

Two generations have been spent try¬ 
ing to revive a dying man and then to 
reanimate a corpse with massive electric 
shock. The corpse is beginning to stop 
responding. In that corpse we live. 


£33 
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The State of the 
Record Revolution 
in Berkeley— 
Tower vs. 
Leopold’s Records 

T k, By Alec Dubro 

ower Records, “Largest Record 
Store In The Known World,” has open¬ 
ed a Berkeley branch next door to Leo¬ 
pold’s, largest non-profit record store in 
the capitalist world* 

Result: an extended low-key wrangle 
in the streets of Berkeley and a perplex- 


Double albums pose a problem. 
They’re certainly cheaper than single 
albums, per disc. Most single albums 
are $5.98 these days; doubles are $5,98 
to 11.98, with most hovering around 
$6.98. But, the question usually is: do 
you want to listen to that much music 
by X? Here are four doubles I recom¬ 
mend: 

“THE KIND KRONIKLES ” The Kinks, 
Reprise 2XS 6454, $6*98* 

The Kinks recently left their longtime 
company. Reprise, for another. Reprise 
put together a huge collection of goodies 
from their dozen or so albums. Twenty- 
eight delicious cuts, an unmistakable 
bargain—unless you don’t like the Kinks* 
Ray Davies, singer, guitarist and song¬ 
writer, feels unloved; since their beginn¬ 
ing back in the mid-sixties, the Kinks 
have refused to play ball with the 
myriad trends of rock, instead lurching 
drunkenly and menacingly down their 
own path through the hard world of 
rock* Follow their best cuts here and 
you’ll wonder why they never have been 
super-stais. “Victoria,” “Lola” and a 
host of lesser known but equally provoc¬ 
ative cuts sung in Davies 1 inimitable 
gutsy whine. 


Dynamite Doubles 

“SOMETHING/ANYTHING,” Todd 
Rundgren, Bearsville 2BX 2066, $6*98* 

Todd Rundgren was the lead singer in 
the Nazz, a hard-rock Philadelphia quar¬ 
tet of justifiably little repute. Then he 
became a top-notch studio engineer, 
doing the Band’s last two, Jesse Win¬ 
chester and others* Now he’s put to¬ 
gether a solo album that’s little short of 
amazing. I wouldn’t recommend this 
to everyone, only to people who can 
appreciate rock (as in music apprecia¬ 
tion) as well as groove on it. Rundgren 
does all the instruments and all the 
voices and sounds like an accomplished 
band* His singing is early Beatles and 
the playing is right on. He does some 
awfully complex and mildly brilliant 
things in the context of middie-of-the 
road rock, 

“HISTORY OF ERIC CLAPTON,” 

Eric Clapton, Atco SD 2-803, $6.98. 

The Yardbirds, The Blues Breakers, 
Cream, Blind Faith, Delaney and Bonnie, 
Derek and The Dominos. Eric Clapton 
had a guitar in all of those. Atco has 
collected some of Clapton’s best work, 
packaged it well and is selling it at $6.93. 


Clapton’s early work was all virtuoso 
guitar. Then Delaney told him God gave 
him a voice and he ought to use it. The 
result was the magnificent album, 
“Layla,” from which the title cut is 
excerpted. The only reason not to get 
this album is possession of all of Clap¬ 
ton’s earlier work. 

“EAT A PEACH,” The Allman Brothers, 
Capricorn 2CP 0102, $9*98. 

Duane Allman’s death left a void in 
the Allman Brothers baud that it has 
begun to fill by experimentation and 
growth of individual talent* Three-quar¬ 
ters of this album was recorded when 
Duane was alive, and four quarters of it 
is magnificent. Their solid down-home 
Southern rock is just too powerful to 
be reduced to a capsule review. Half the 
record is an extended jam which no 
other band could maintain like the All- 
mans. And cuts like Sonny Boy William¬ 
son’s “One Way Out” and Dicky Betts’ 
(he’s the other guitarist in the group) 
“Blue Sky” are incredible. They play 
like they’ve been practicing since rock 
began. Even at $9.98 worth every 
penny, 

A.D, 


mg moral dilemma over two different 
ways of cashing in on records. 

To be sure, Durant Avenue, near the 
comer of Telegraph, has seen hairier 
battles. So far, the picket line outside 
Tower’s new store hasn’t brought out 
the sheriffs or the tear gas; not even an 
arrest has been made. But there have 
been at least a dozen bomb threats, a 
broken plate-glass window and lots of 
shoving and shouting and general hurly- 
burly. 

The picket line varies from one to 
about a half-dozen and is simply the 
most visible part of an attempted boy¬ 
cott of Tower by Leopold’s and friends. 
Joe of Leopold’s (no one uses last 
names) described the picketing as “pri¬ 
marily informative,” but agreed the line 
had occasionally escalated tactics from 
leafletting and verbal persuasion to 
heavy arm-grabbing and verbal insults. 
Still, this was the exception, he said, not 
the rule* 

Bob, an employe of Leopold’s and 
sole picket at the time, admitted some 
people on the line had become unduly 


aggressive, but ascribed this to an error 
in personnel recruitment. The line had 
been joined by street people who were 
just looking for a confrontation. Bob 
said. There must be respect for a per¬ 
son’s wish to shop where he wants, he 
added; strong-arm techniques would 
“just cause the boycott to backfire.” 

It may not be effective anyway, al¬ 
though Bob said he thought it was* In 
his experience, only 30% of the people 
who went into Tower purchased any¬ 
thing, but neither Bob nor anyone else 
I talked with knew what the normal 
percentage was. Michael, Tower’s store 
manager, said that the boycott wasn’t 
reducing his sales but was providing 
Tower with a great deal of free advertis¬ 
ing- 

Leopold's Records was founded 

in 1969 as the Leopold Stokowski Mem¬ 
orial Pavillion, a hole-in-the-wall record 
store begun with about $900 and little 
stock. Last year it did about $700,000 
worth of business. This rather pheno¬ 
mena] rise is attributed, by general agree¬ 


ment, to Leopold’s “non-profit,” com¬ 
munity-oriented approach to record- 
selling. 

Leopold’s began as a money-making 
venture of Students Of Berkeley, an 
off-campus student group that broke 
away from the Associated Students dur¬ 
ing a strike* Profits from the store, 
S.O.B* decided, would be channeled 
back into community projects. There¬ 
fore, salaries and prices were set low, 
and remain so. (The term “People’s 
Prices” began here.) 

According to Leopold’s figures, it has 
given a total of about $20,000 to com¬ 
munity groups, particularly radically- 
oriented groups who don’t receive 
money from the usual sources* Bigger 
contributions have been $1,580 to the 
Berkeley Free Clinic and $1,009 to the 
George Jackson Health Clinic. Smaller 
contributions from $100 down go to 
outfits like Brother magazine. Its stand¬ 
ing in the community is good. 

Tower Records began in Sacramento, 

Continued next page 
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Continued from previous page 
Russ Solomon, still the sole owner, now 
has two stores In Sacramento, one on 
the Sunset Strip, one in San Francisco 
and the newest one in Berkeley, His 
secret has been long hours (open 365 
days a year, until midnight), good loca¬ 
tions and a fantastic selection at low 
prices. Record industry people say 
Solomon has worked on the edge of 
bankruptcy a good deal of the time, 

Michael, Tower's Berkeley 
manager, says Tower is community- 
oriented too. In San Francisco, it 
worked with the Police Community 
Relations Board and set out cans for 
the Haight-Ashbury Free Clinic, It 
bailed out the musicians’ switchboard 
in time of need. But none of these 
gestures, we might guess, badly dented 
Tower's profit margin. 

Because Tower’s stores function 
quite independently, according to 
Michael, he took it upon himself to es¬ 
tablish good relations in Berkeley by 
offering money to the Free Clinic, 
However, it turned down his offer, be¬ 
cause of commitment to the boycott 
of Tower, Some say Michael’s offer 
was a move to placate resentment, not 
an idealistic gesture. 

An editorial in the Daily Cal suc¬ 
cinctly sums up the boycott side of the 
fight: 

“We suggest this community forego 
the illusory savings of a few pennies and 
instead support a vital element of our 
continued growth—locally owned enter¬ 
prises which have demonstrated their 
responsiveness to what we have all 
agreed are our more real needs—a solidly 
founded community of common and 
humane interests,” 

The Slate journal, an SF State paper, 
voices a similar stand: 

"Students should not be seduced 
by Tower’s tactics. S.O.B, has its short¬ 
comings, but it offers a desirable alterna¬ 
tive to typically self-serving and profit- 
hungry corporations,” 

Many agree Tower is a self-serving 
corporation. There is some question. 


though, whether it’s seducing anyone in 
Berkeley, Presently, Leopold’s charges 
$3.57 for a $5.98 list-price record. 

Tower charges $3,88 for most and $3.33 
for new records or those new records 
obtained in quantity. Both buy at 
about the same prices from the same 
sources. 

The primary fear among the boy cot¬ 
ters is that Tower will drop prices until 
Leopold’s folds, then jack them up 
again. Besides being a very risky act 
financially, such a tactic is illegal. Feder¬ 
al law prohibits selling at a loss, A 
profit of 10% is mandatory, and com¬ 
petitors can and do obtain court injunc¬ 
tions to stop loss-leaders. 

Another argument against the boycott 
was expressed by an ASUC senator in a 
letter to the Daily Cal. He had voted 
against senate organization of a boycott. 
Furthermore, he said: 

“The argument that Leopold's, the 
S.O.B, store, serves student interests by 
returning 50% of its profits to the '"com¬ 
munity' is paternalistic. Each student 
himself is best fit to decide in what way 
his own money should be spent to bene¬ 
fit him,. - 

“Presently Leopold's handles approx¬ 
imately 60% of the record business in 
this area. It is inconceivable that with 
such a large share of the market, plus 
the rest of S.O.B. to back it up, 
Leopold’s could be forced out of busi¬ 
ness by a price war.” 

There are other arguments 

against Leopold’s tactics, as well as 
against its theories. 1 talked with a 
nearby local merchant, a small business¬ 
man who is not part of a chain. He con¬ 
siders himself a radical, but found the 
boycott unconscionable. 

“Instead of unifying the community, 
they’re dividing it. They’re forcing peo¬ 
ple to take sides on a phony issue, and 
creating unnecessary ill will... 

“Their tactics smell too much of 
holier-than-thou. Because they give 
some of their money to worthy causes, 
they feel free to use tactics which are 
plainly unfair and self-serving.” 


He wasn’t the only one, I found, 
with such an attitude. 

But, and a very important but, there 
exists an issue that may seem too theore¬ 
tical to have much bearing—that of 
chain stores altogether. Any way you 
want to cut it, chain stores represent a 
form of domestic imperialism. Their 
profits go out of the community in 
which they are located (Russ Solomon 
lives in Sacramento). A Tower in Berke¬ 
ley operates in much the same fashion 
as Standard Oil in Venezuela and ITT 
in Chile, 

Furthermore, a chain or a 

franchise arrangement operates on a 
formula. What this inevitably leads to is 
standardization, a lack of regional and 
municipal differences, a neon sameness 
from sea to shining sea. Colonel Sanders 
in San Diego looks like Colonel Sanders 
in Kennebunkport (and, even, in Tokyo). 
Tower is very far from being the worst 
offender, but I have a feeling that if 
Russ Solomon could blanket the nation 
with similar Tower stores, he would. 
Then sell out to a conglomerate, 
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Nine Bay Area 
Haunts of the 
Elusive, Perfect 
Coffee Bean 

By Judy Mazia 

though San Francisco has a great 
history as a major coffee port, somehow 
the delicious aroma floating up to com¬ 
muters from the Hills Bros, plant near 
the Bay Bridge never reaches the cup. 
Coffee connoisseurs insist that 
mass-produced coffee tastes flat for 
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the same reason mass-produced Cali¬ 
fornia wine does. Like the California 
wine industry, the major coffee produc¬ 
ers fail to age their product before rush¬ 
ing it to the market. Green (unroasted) 
coffee beans, like wine, should be aged 
for several years; it’s fermentation that 
makes for good taste. 

There are several other drawbacks to 
mass-produced coffee. Blending, for 
example, is extremely important, since 
different types of beans provide body, 
flavor, etc. But supermarket coffees 
aren’t even labeled as to type of bean or 
blend. 

Roasting is also vital. Most American 
coffees, roasted only briefly because of 
cost-cutting and haste to get the coffee 
on the market, are made from a pale 
brown, lacklustre bean with only mild 
flavor. French, Italian and espresso 
beans give a much stronger taste because 
they are roasted for a much longer per¬ 
iod. These dark-roasted beans (so called 
because carbonization darkens them; 
they are also shinier from coffee oils 
raised to the surface by roasting) more 
easily break into fine particles when 
ground, compared to the light-roasted 
variety. 

The mediocrity of unaged, poorly 
blended, inadequately roasted, mass-pro¬ 
duced coffee, which has worsened in 
recent years, has had one unexpected, 
and delightful, side effect for coffee con- 

Continucd next page. 
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no jsseurs, Coffee-tea-and-spice shops 
are thriving. 

These shops are a throwback to the 
1920s, when local grocery stores had 
their own roasters and sold coffee beans 
in bulk* The neighborhood grocer in 
those days knew his way around coffee 
blending and roasting, and so did the 
consumers. But the big coffee compan¬ 
ies began massive advertising campaigns 
in those years, and gradually the inde¬ 
pendent companies were driven out of 
the market, good coffee became harder 
and more expensive to obtain in bulk, 
neighborhood blending vanished and 
most consumers had to content them¬ 
selves with increasingly inferior coffee* 

The nine shops listed below revive 
the old practices and, in most cases, im¬ 
prove them, especially in varieties of 
coffee available. Some will custom- 
roast beans to your taste; all do custom¬ 
blending. You may prefer to blend the 
coffee yourself* of course, and roast it 
in your oven, spread on a cookie sheet, 
or with a hand roaster* 

Capricorn Coffees, 1555 FUlmore St., 
SF (931-9296) is primarily a wholesale 
operation to local coffeehouses and 
better restaurants* Jim Hardcastle does 
his own roasting and blending on the 
premises. He is contemplating writing a 
sequel to the famous coffee treatise 
“All About Coffee,” some 50 years out 
of date and out of print. 

Malvina’s, 1499 Grant Ave., SF (392- 
4736) roasts its own French demitasse 
and Italian roasts, both excellent es¬ 
presso blends* Columbian green coffee* 
difficult to find except in shops with an 
Italian clientele, is available, as is fresh- 
roasted chicory for blend-your-own 
buffs* 

Freed Teller and Freed, 1326 Polk 
St*, SF (673-0922) has been in the same 
location since 1906 and, until recently. 


was a wholesale as well as retail business* 
Their green beans are stored up to a 
year in the warehouse for aging, an art 
that the big companies simply don’t 
take the time and expense to carry out* 
Old San Francisco decor and delightful 
personalized service* 

House of Coffee, 1846 Irving St*, SF 
(681-9363) offers some unusual coffees 
such as Haiti La Premiere, colossal Mar- 
agogipe (a huge Brazilian bean) and Ar- 
menian-style ground coffee* Mr* Devle- 
tian is very knowledgeable about coffees 
in general and especially the art of blend¬ 
ing; he will custom-blend, roast and 
grind coffees to your personal taste* 

Coffee Caravan, 103 West Portal Ave., 
SF (664-6711) is a combination Middle 
Eastern delicatessen and coffee shop. 

An impressive German coffee roaster sits 
in the window, but in fact the roasted 
beans come from Capricorn* The special¬ 
ty of the house is Turkish coffee, ground 
to a fine powder. 

Graffeo Coffee House ,733 Columbus 
Ave., SF (986-2420) is a small, old-fash¬ 
ioned Italian coffee shop specializing in 
its own French-Italian roast. Coffees 
are roasted continuously in a small-batch 
roaster, so you are guaranteed absolute 
freshness. Johnny Repetto will blend 
and roast coffees to your individual 
specifications-^and give you a cup of 
delicious house-blend to sip while you 
wait* 

Feet’s Coffee, Tea and Spices, 2124 
Vine St*, Berkeley (841-0564) imports 
green coffees through the brokerage 
houses of Amsterdam, unquestionably 
the top coffee market in the world. 
Because of these European connections, 
Peet’s offers some coffees usually not 
found in American stores: Kenya, Ugan¬ 
da and Celebes, 

McMillan’s Coffee Co*, 419 University 
Ave*, Palo Alto (323-4288) has been in 


business since 1925, a survivor in decor 
and service from the old days of Ameri¬ 
can coffee stores. Traditional American 
coffee favorites are blended and roasted 
on the premises: New Orleans Blend 
(with chicory), Kona and mild Latin 
American coffees. 

Peerless Coffee Co*, 926 Washington 
St., Oakland (451-0513) is a tiny, open- 
air shop near the Housewives Market, 
barely large enough to house a coffee 
roaster* Six blends are sold as well as 
two types of green coffees, Brazil and 
Costa Rica. Peerless is not up to the 
superior quality of the above-mentioned 
coffee houses, but is the only retail 
coffee roaster in Oakland. 


Swiss Enchiladas? 


By Sharon Rufener 



Si! “Enchiladas Suizas,” elegant, 
creamy, generously-stuffed tortilla crea¬ 
tions, are served to multitudes of natives 
and tourists at the Sanborns restaurants 


in Mexico City. You don’t have to go 
further than the nearest supermercado 
to get the makings for your own 6 -peso 
a serving (50tf) version* 

The sauce uses canned-food shortcuts 
(no bad chemicals included) and the en¬ 
chiladas can be made vegetarian or not* 
The basic recipe makes 12 enchiladas 
(4-6 servings), but you can make fewer 
and save the extra sauce for another 
time. 

SAUCE: 

1 * 10 oz, can enchilada sauce or red 
chile sauce 

1 -10 oz* can cream of tomato soup 
1 soup can water with 2 chicken or 
vegetarian bouillon cubes 
ENCHILADAS: 

1 package com tortillas 
1 lb* jack cheese, shredded or 3 - 4 cups 
cooked chicken or turkey meat, cut up 
small 

bacon fat or cooking oil 
chopped olives or chopped green onion 
(optional) 

GARNISH: 

Sour cream or sour half-and-half 
Optional garnishes: olives, nopalitos 
(pickled cactus), marinated beU pep¬ 
pers or pickled peppers 

Stir together sauce ingredients and simmer* 
Heat about 2 tablespoons fat or oil m a 
frying pan. Briefly cook a tortilla (on both 
sides) in fat until soft (not crisp), then dunk 
in sauce* 

Set tortilla in a greased oblong casserole, 
spoon a strip of filling down the center and 
roll up, seam down. Repeat with more tortillas, 
adding fat to the pan when necessary. Pour 
remaining sauce over the enchiladas and garn¬ 
ish with olives, nopalitos or peppers. 

Bake at 350° untB sauce bubbles and the 
filling is heated (about 15 minutes). 

Stir the sour cream until anooth and spoon 
over the top of enchiladas before serving, 

Esta muy sabroso! 


Sweet 

Grass 

bluegrass...and mote 
call {415) 929-0332 


+-0? 

Coffeedlallerp 

JBecr - SEiinctf - Champagne 
{Entertainment 

IJjJ Grant Avenue 

NORTH BEACH bo 2-9369 
San Francisco 





fVr (tH mjneffl ThurMkw* Ihfu Sundayi. 
8 30 P.IVL Tickets S3 (itmJt»iis S2> 
Theatre Bax OHiCP. all Macy't. " 
Tidctuon, Information 


The Maeic Theatre 

•—of Berkeley*** 


~?485 Shaiteick Ave*, Bklv. 54S-6336 BPWl 



Tues. thru Thurs. at 8:30; Fri, and Sat, 7:30 & 10:30; Sun, 3 
& 7:30. Tickets at Circle Star Box Office; Macy’s; Tlcketron 
& ah leading agencies. For Information call 364-2550 


Combination Theatre - Dinner Tickets {Mandarin 
Star Res taurant) available at great savings* Call 364-4622 


MINNIE'S CAN-DO 
BEER BAR 

1915 Fillmore 
563-5017 

Tues. - Open Folk Nite 
Wed - Open Poetry Reeding 
Thurs * - Sat. - Entertainment 
Dancing Nitely 
Ping Pong Daily 



Limited Edition 
Coloring Books 


'The Master Meander Coloring 
Book" - "The Alarmed Lineman 
St Other Stories" 

S2 Each; $4 the pair.. 

The Tide Pool Press 

P.O. Box 40342. SF., 94140 



EXCLUSIVE PREMIERE ENGAGEMENT! 

NOW SHOWING 


Show Times 
6-8' 10 p*m. 



Sat* and Sun* 
2-4-6-8-10 p*m* 


ACADEMY AWARD 
WINNER 

BEST 

SUPPORTING ACTRESS 
SUPPORTING ACTOR 

nominated for 

8 ACADEMY AWARDS 

including 

BESt PICTURE 

COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents 
A BBS PRODUCTION 





A Film By 

PETER BOGDANOVICH 


COLUMBIA PICTUfLES Pr«B«1s A 90S PRODUCTION THE LAST PICTURE SHOW A Film Dy PETER BOGOANQVYCH 

ilirr-ig TIMOTHY BOTTOMS I JEFF BRIDGES i E LLE N SUftSTYN t BEN JOHNSON J CLQfliS iEaChMAn and>nlroduc<ng 
CV9HE SHEPHERD « JMy/Diitfilfffl Dv PET£R BOGDANQUICH/Screenplay trt LARRY McMURTRY arm PETER flQGOAN OVfCH 
on ihfi novel Gy LAflfiY McMUftTfiY/ Cx«g[ive PmJuCtf BERT £CHN£lO|fl /Produced by STEPHEN J FRtEOMAN 
| Original SounfllTKlt Alpum on MGM PpenjdT] 

now playing 

_1_ _ _ B-F THEATHE3 INC 
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FILMS 



‘The Godfather’ 
Razzle-Dazzle Can’t 
Overcome a Potboiler 


“The Godfather * (Coronet) 

By Michael Goodwin 
t’s not impossible to make a good 
film from a lousy book—it’s just very, 
very hard. You’ve got to rework the 
plot, change emphasis, simplify, codify* 
in short, you’ve got to rewrite the 
damn thing from beginning to end. It’s 
been done, but not often, 

Francis Ford Coppola, director of 
“The Godfather,’ 1 has done a heavy job 
of work, and there are moments of un¬ 
deniably great interest, but he has been 
unable to transcend the potboiler novel 
on which the film is based. It’s the same 
situation that Hitchcock faced with “To¬ 
paz”: the book dooms the film, and no 
amount of cinematic razzle-dazzle can 
save it. 

Coppola’s film is shallow, over-long 
and nearly structureless. Sex and vio¬ 
lence predominate, and quickly lose 
even their power to shock us. We are left 
with a fine performance by Marlon Bran¬ 
do, a stunningly rendered evocation of 
the ’40s and ’50s, a rich, believable por¬ 
trayal of the Italian-American subcul¬ 
ture and some interesting (if occasion¬ 
ally forced) technical experiments by 
Coppola. It’s not enough. 

In fact. I’m at an utter loss to ex¬ 
plain “The Godfather’s” phenomenal 
popularity. I£ 3 s not even that entertain¬ 
ing on an exploitation level: the last 
hour of the film is a colossal bore, and 
it doesn’t begin to match the pacing and 
excitement of, say, “Scarface,” or even 


“Little Caesar.” Yet the conscience-of- 
the-nation critics like Pauline Kael have 
given the film raves, and in Boulder 
(where I saw it) you have to buy your 
tickets in the middle of the afternoon^ 

Maybe it's the violence—or the 

fact that the book was extremely popu¬ 
lar. Still, nobody flipped over “The Ad¬ 
venturers,” and “The Godfather” is little 
more than a well-turned-out Harold Rob¬ 
bins imitation. Well, nobodv ever lost a 
nickel underestimating the level of pop¬ 
ular taste in America; and I think “The 
Godfather” is probably an example of 
popular entertainment at its worst. 

On the bright side there is, unques¬ 
tionably, Marlon Brando’s best perfor¬ 
mance in years. His characterization of 
the aging mafia don is complex, fascina¬ 
ting and absolutely believable. “The 
Godfather” catches fire when Brando is 
on screen^which, unfortunately, is only 
for the first third of the film. 

The opening scene, a confrontation 
between the mafia leader and an Italian 
man who wants to have his daughter’s 
ravishers murdered, is terrific. Brando’s 
fierce pride and odd sense of “ethics” 
infuse the scene with a dramatic tension 
that draws us into the film instantly. 

Brando’s performance is remarkably 
unified. Movements, speech patterns, 
facial expressions and body language dll 
dovetail into a whole, and we have to 
deal not with a gangster, not with a mon¬ 
ster, but with a human being. The con¬ 
tradiction between our sense of the 
don’s evil and his own perception of 
himself as a benevolent, if somewhat 
ruthless, family head is at the heart of 
the film’s interest—and it’s almost en¬ 
tirely owing to Brando. For all of “The 
Godfather’s” failings, Brando is worth 
the price of admission all by himself. 

But once he's out of commis¬ 
sion, and off the screen, the film falters 
badly. None of the other characters 
have his depth or inherent interest, and 
without a strong performance around 
which to build the plot, the film moves 
Into gory details of murder, sex and un¬ 
derworld power politics. In itself, this 
wouldn’t be so bad—except we get the 
feeling that we’ve seen all this stuff be¬ 
fore, and done better at that. 

With only a bare chronological struc¬ 
ture to unify it, the film begins to 
sprawl. Pretty soon it’s down to where 
Charlie kills Joe, Joe’s pals kill Charlie, 
Charlie’s pals kill Joe’s pals, etc., etc. 

From this point onward, 

“The Godfather” is little more than 
another gangster movie with preten¬ 
sions, lacking even the style and brash¬ 
ness that typified the best films of this 
kind in the past. 

What makes genre films interesting 
(and “The Godfather” is, finally, a genre 


gangster film) is the possibility of open¬ 
ing up the pre-set structure with insights, 
surprises and unexpected turns of plot 
and/or characterization. One of the 
great moments in Howard Hawks’ “Scar- 
face” occurs when the Camonte gang is 
under fire in a restaurant, and one of 
the gangsters exclaims, “Hey, they’ve 
got machine-guns you can carry!” 

Suddenly, we see the whole gangland 
struggle in a new light: technological su¬ 
periority is as important as toughness 
and bravery. The only surprise “The 
Godfather” offers is the paternal char¬ 
acter of the don himself, and while this 
might be sufficient to sustain a tightly- 
structured 90-minute film, it can’t carry 
the weight of two and a half hours of 
loosely-organized violence. 

Coppola does his best to give 

the film drive and style, but the proper¬ 
ty defeats him. There’s so much lame 
plot to get through that there’s little, if 
any, opportunity for him to explicate 
individual scenes or characters. The Si¬ 
cilian sequence, for instance, when Mi¬ 
chael is supposed to go through a crucial 
character change, seems to be in the film 
merely because such a sequence was in 
the book. In the film we never see Mi¬ 
chael change—we just notice that he has 
changed when the sequence is over. Yet 
the sequence must run 15 or 20 minutes 
and it’s a drag—a waste of time, a road¬ 


block in the path of the film’s move¬ 
ment. 

I think I might have enjoyed the 
fUm more if I hadn’t been led to believe 
that it was some kind of masterpiece of 
popular entertainment-^which, believe 
me, it surely isn’t. Coppola has said he 
took on the project as a job of work—a 
way to earn enough money to make the 
films he wants to make—and on that lev¬ 
el it’s a creditable piece of craftsman¬ 
ship. 

In fact, it’s probably Coppola’s best 
work to date. The film moves smoothly, 
for the most part, and the surface tex¬ 
ture is dense and colorful. Coppola takes 
chances, too, which is always nice in a 
Hollywood film: there’s some very in¬ 
teresting cross-cutting toward the end, 
and an effectively ironic juxtaposition 
of a Catholic church ceremony with a 
series of vicious murders. But in the end, 
the technical pyrotechnics and produc¬ 
tion values are no more than window 
dressing. The film is essentially empty; 
another exercise in random screen vio¬ 
lence. 

Films are frequently faulted for 
screwing up the books on which they 
are based. Here, the problem is just the 
opposite: Coppola has been true to his 
material, and this is “The Godfather’s” 
fatal flaw. 


ssa 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


I’ve just gotten around to the 66th 
Anniversary (1972) edition of Variety, 
and as usual, it’s packed with interesting 
news, random sociological notes and as¬ 
sorted weirdness. I’ll run selected glean¬ 
ings in the next few columns, starting 
with the following list of interesting- 
looking films in production for 1972: 

“Dr. Phibes Rises Again” and “Box¬ 
car Bertha” are on the way from AIP— 
the source of some of the best exploi¬ 
tation films in recent years. “Phibes” 
will be directed by Robert Fuest, who 
did the original, and stars (who else?) 
Vincent Price. “Bertha” (“in the box 
office tradition of ‘Bloody Mama’”) will 
be produced by Roger Corman, who di¬ 
rected “Mama.” 

“Philosopher King” reunites the 
“Five Easy Pieces” team: director Bob 
Rafelson and actors Jack Nicholson and 
Bruce Dern. It also features Ellen Bur¬ 
sty n of “Last Picture Show.” 

"Lady Sings the Blues”: This one has 
me worried. It’s based on Billie Holli¬ 
day’s great autobiography, but it stars 
Diana Ross (when Abbey Lincoln is the 
only woman in the world to play Lady) 
and it’s directed by Sidney Furie, who 
did (yeeh) “Little Fauss and Big Halsey.” 


“Play It As It Lays”: There’s very 
good word of mouth on this film, writ¬ 
ten by Joan Did ion from her novel. Di¬ 
rected by Frank Perry, it stars Tuesday 
Weld and Anthony Perkins (together 
again!) with my favorite Hells Angel- 
movie actor, Adam Roarke. 

“Die the Young”: Directed by Sam 
Fuller, and about time, too. Fuller (who 
made “Pickup On South Street” and 
“The Naked Kiss”) is one of the most 
interesting directors around, and it’s 
been too long since his last film (1965). 
Fuller’s casts are always strange and this 
one is no exception—John Agar and Gu- 
nilla Hutton (who?)“but that never 
seems to matter. 

“Dime Box”: Aside from an in¬ 
triguing title, this stars Dennis Hopper, 
Warren Oates (who’s well on his way to 
being the best character actor in Holly¬ 
wood), Ben Johnson and Janice Rule. 

“Mai pur this”: It stars Orson Welles, 
and that seems to be it. 

“Siddhaxtha”: It looks like Conrad 
Rooks (“Chappaqua”) has finally gotten 
his production of Hesse’s Buddhist alle¬ 
gory underway. It started shooting in 
India, November ’71. Columbia will dis¬ 
tribute. 

M.G. 




May 

6-7,13-14, 20-21, 27-29 
June 3-4,10-11 
Admission: 

General $3.50, Students $2.00 
Advance ticket sale: 

Genera] $3.00, Students $1.50. 
Children under 12 free. 


The Bazaar Harbingers, Inc, 
P. G, Box 156, Byron 94514 
(415)634-1220, 634rl727 


To Byron Hot Springs: 

Hwy 580 east to 
“Grant Line Road” exit. 
Follow signs to lS9Qs Bazaar. 


Red Detachment of Women 
Angela: Like It is 
As Long As Rivers Ron 
Cuban Films 


FILM CLUB MEMBERSHIP 

BUY ONE FOR YOUR FAVORITE COMMUNITY GROUP 


40% REDUCTION ON FILMS 


For More Information, Contact: 

AMERICAN DOCUMENTARY FILMS 

379 BAY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 


982-7475, 7476 


“One of the best ways 
to insure an evening of 
laughing is to spend it 
with The Committee , ” 
Earle/SF Chronicle 

392-0807 
622 Broadway 

2 Shows Nightly r Tues. - Fri. 

at 8:30 and 10:30 

3 on Sat.-8:30,10:30,12:30 
Student Discount, Minors Welcome 


$1 MATINEE 

2 pm except Sun. & hd. 
FEATURE 

1:30.3:30, 5:30. 7:45,9:45 


'A fTlASTERPIECE! 

Penelope Gilliatt. New Yorker 
Jonathan Cott, Rolling Stone 
Charles Michener. Newsweek 
Judith Crist. New York Magazine 
Stanley Kauffmann. New Republic 
Archer Winsten. New York Post 


10ICV0 Slow 
02U 


EXCLUSIVE WEST COAST ENGAGEMENT 
OPENING MAY 3 
SURF/IRVING AT 46TH/664-6300 
WEEKDAYS: 7, 9:30; SAT-SUN: 4, 7, 9:30 
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. Minnie’s Can Do 

Continued from page 1 


‘Out in the Street... Fillmore 
vibrations are far mellower than those 
in North Beach.’ 


with that, helping the kids in business 
up the street settle a license hassle/ 1 

Frank drifts off to slip a mini-pizza 
in the little instant oven* A yellow 
homemade mimeograph flyer on the bar 
announces “Minnie’s Weekly Calendar”: 
Monday, Tap Beer 15 cents, 6 till 7, 
Charlie Hick ox on Piano; Tuesday, Hoot 
Night (bring your ax); Wednesday, Open 
Mike Poetry Reading; Thursday-Friday* 
Saturday, Charlie Hickox and His He¬ 
roes—Dancing; Sunday, Earl Davis Jazz 
Lab (musicians invited). 

Exactly at two o’clock, Minnie Ba¬ 
ker’s grave can-do presence fills the club. 
Her fine-boned, delicate beauty over¬ 
shadows the sensitive photograph of her 
behind the bar. It’s difficult to tel! if 
she’s any older than her 23-year-old son 
Aaron, who works for PG&E and dou¬ 
bles as her business manager. There’s a 
calm black pride in her level gaze and di¬ 
rect conversation. She takes a stool at 
the bar and lays aside an armload of 
businesslike manila folders. It’s quickly 
dear Minnie Baker isn’t “interviewed” 
any more than she’s maneuvered around 
by City Hail. 

"So the media's found us out. 

Last thing I want is media exploita¬ 
tion. A man from the Examiner’s been 
coming in here wanting to ‘do a story/ 
and I keep telling him, ‘You media peo¬ 
ple write us up as some kind of “in” 
place and next thing we know we’ve got 
Sausalito-type tourists clicking their 
cameras and wiping out the whole neigh¬ 
borhood feeling that makes this place/” 
She speaks rapidly and fluently in a rich 
contralto, returning the greetings of in¬ 
coming patrons, yet retaining perfectly 
the thread of her talk. 

“Then this writer came back and said 


he wanted to do a story on me, and I 
said, ‘Me? You don’t want to write 
about me; this place is people, the neigh¬ 
borhood, it’s made by the neighbor¬ 
hood. There’s loads of talent in here, 
this is where talent’s welcome. 

“Write about the people in here, or 
you want to write about somebody, I’ll 
tell you where people really are—down 
the street, down on Geary and Fillmore. 
There’s people starting a whole new 
community. John Novak, and friends of 
his, they’ve got the “House of Good” 
going in an old synagogue. Fixing up a 
beautiful 60-year-old organ, bringing to¬ 
gether neighborhood music and theatre. 
Go see those people, they’re doing the 
important things around here/ ” 

“But hey,” she flashes back to the 
present, “you’re welcome, and have a 
beer. I can tell right off if somebody 
just wants to look or get involved.” 

Gathering up her folders, Minnie 
heads for the door, “Stick around and 
talk to everybody. Listen to the music 
tonight. Nothing’s professional here; 
professional musicians drop in, sure, but 
it’s all neighborhood, anybody feels 
they can come in and play if they want 
to. Frank, you need me in court tomor¬ 
row?” 

Frank shakes his head no, and 

Minnie is out of the door with the three 
people waiting patiently. Frank offers 
another reading on the Can Do Club 
(which is confirmed with each visit): 

“It’s mellow now, and it stays mellow 
even at night, when the place is packed. 

I don’t know how she does it, but that’s 
the style, day and night.” 

A careful judge of bars knows the 
best way to take a reading on the psy¬ 
chic state of the clientele is to do a 


quick analysis of rest-room graffiti. The 
men’s room in Minnie’s is a narrow, tri¬ 
angular-aperture fitted into a leftover 
part of the building. 

The walls are free of the strained fan¬ 
tasies of, say, the gay bars around Cas¬ 
tro and Market or the lesbian bars in the 
Haight; nor do they speak the literary 
sexuality of Spec’s or Vesuvio’s in North 
Beach. Besides the country touch of an 
empty half-pint Calvert gin bottle stuck 
behind the urinal pipe, there is one mes¬ 
sage: “The John in here sucks, but other¬ 
wise the place is cool.” 

But not without struggle, apparently. 
The Can Do opened in 1969 with a light- 
show opulence and then dosed briefly 
when Minnie’s partnership dissolved. Re¬ 
opened, the place began gathering neigh¬ 
borhood actors and musicians, poets, 
dreamers and street-lonely souls in gen¬ 
eral. 

The Firehouse Theatre crew hung out in 
Minnie’s; montage-news genius Scoop 
Nisker and other KSAN staffers gathered 
regularly, Gideon first went public 
there. (“Gideon’s going up fast,” said 
Minnie gently, unfolding a recent sched¬ 
ule showing night-after-night appear¬ 
ances of Gideon and Power throughout 
the Bay Area. “Charlie Hickox, his pian¬ 
ist, dropped out for a rest and comes in 
to play a lot. I just hope Gideon’s got 
his Power together/’) 

Then a bad fire forced a second 

closing of the Can Do. Minnie cleaned 
up and reopened with a more subdued 
decor—mostly paintings and drawings 
around the wails done by local artists. 

But in the fall of 1971, somebody 
Downtown got nervous about all the 
jubilation music and singing in the club. 
The Police Dept., citing neighborhood 
complaints about “excessive noise,” de¬ 
nied a license renewal (the minimum 
beer-only, no-more-than-two performers 
license, incidentally). 

The action galvanized Minnie—and 
her Fillmore neighbors—who went di¬ 
rectly to the Board of Permit Appeals 
in November, The Western Addition 
Project Area Committee held a special 
meeting to endorse Minnie’s appeal. 
George Choppelas, her attorney, ap¬ 
peared before the board to brandish a 
petition with 350 signatures of neigh¬ 
bors who supported the Can Do Club. 

A large number of Fillmore merchants 
wrote supporting letters to the board. 


At a crowded hearing, packed with 
Minnie Baker’s supporters, the board de¬ 
cided to hold an “on site inspection.” 
Elderly board member Peter Boudoures 
asked for a police escort, worrying about 
his safety “in that area,” Minnie got to 
her feet and spiritedly assured Bou¬ 
doures that she would “personally guar¬ 
antee your safety to and from my Can 
Do Club/’ 

The board, rather overwhelmed by 
mass neighborhood support for a club 
that was obviously not just another bar, 
voted to renew Minnie’s license at the 
next meeting. And Peter Boudoures an¬ 
nounced with a gallant flourish that 
Minnie Baker had made him feel per¬ 
fectly safe and welcome in the Fillmore. 

("That old Boudoures/' laughed 

Minnie, “he’s hilarious. He says some¬ 
thing funny on every case. He raised heU 
on the Cat Sisters case about six-eight 
weeks ago. These two girls opened the 
Cat Sisters Boutique up the street. They 
sat out on the sidewalk in rocking chairs 
with parrots in a cage, the whole crew 
just telling stories and gabbing with any¬ 
body on the street. People loved it. 

“The police turned down their license, 
said they were a ‘nuisance/ Well, those 
girls went right down to the Board of 
Permit Appeals and got their license. Old 
man Boudoures rared back and said, 

Tm sick and tired of the Police Dept, 
turning down licenses without looking 
into cases at all. Then these things are 
dumped on us, just taking up our 
time!’ ”) 

The license problems now somewhat 
clarified—or at a united neighborhood- 
police Dept, standoff—the blocks up 
and down Fillmore from Minnie’s Can 
Do seem to be growing brighter and 
gayer with the energy radiating in and 
out of the club. Craft stores, dress shops,, 
fascinating junk stores-the Trips Store, 
the Hob Shop—brighten the street. An 
easy interracial business atmosphere 
ebbs and flows; a lot of young people 
have moved into the low-rent area. 
There’s a highly visible street life, but 
It’s active, social, not zonked-out. 

Within a block of the Can Do, three 
first-rate restaurants match any in the 
city in quality—Sanchez Mexican Deli- 

Continued next page . 
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ROGER BARBER 


1694 Union Street, comer Gough 
San Francisco, California 94123 
Telephone: 776-4436 



a unique shop 
specializing in 
good taste - Oriental 
antiques & 
decorative 
accessories* 
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Patronize the wonderful folks who advertise 
the Bay Guardian! And when you do, say 
I saw your lovely ad in the Guardian ! 1 


MCGOVERN 


RALLY 

April 30th at 1 p.m. 

Olney Hall, College of Marin. 

ART AUCTION 
& SPRING FESTIVAL 

Sunday, May 14th at 3 p.m, 

Harold Watkin’s, 10 Acorn Way, Kentfield, 
Admission $2.00. 

Credit with purchase. 

Live entertainment, costume optional. 


BENEFIT CONCERT 

at Pepperiand, May 19th, 

Group and ticket outlets to be arranged. 


SAN FRANCISCO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA 

1st Event of the CURRAN THEATRE 

35th Anniversary Season 673-4400 

Eves, (except Sun,} 8:30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 

Opening Tuesday, May 9 

THE DISTINGUISHED 
NEW YORK PRODUCTION 


with its “Best Actor ” 
Tony Award-winning Star 

Hal Linden 


in 



The fascinating story of 
one of history’s most famous families 
Musicalized 

by the writers of "Tiddler on the Roof” 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE 
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Continued from previous page 
catessen and Restaurant, Osome Japa¬ 
nese Food and the incomparable Con¬ 
nie’s (completely ho me-cooked food, 
fresh-baked bread, fresh Louisiana gum¬ 
bo with the true “fee-lay;” “Nothing 
comes from cans,” says Minnie, with an 
almost proprietary pride). 

J TA/e're closing/' says the wait¬ 
ress in Connie’s to late diners. ‘Til see 
you all up at Minnie’s.” Wednesday 
evenings, the owner of the Hob Shop 
around the corner on Pine gets busy lin¬ 
ing up the poetry readings in Minnie’s. 
From Five o’clock on into the evening, 
young neighborhood shop owners drift 
in and out of the Can Do. 

The evening crowd also drinks its 
beer casually in Minnie’s place—the 
drinking incidental to coming together 
and mellowing out while listening to the 
poets, musicians and singers, or playing 
darts or chess. In fact, nobody has to 
buy to be a guest, and some don’t. The 
casual interracial scene pretty well be¬ 
lies Fillmore stereotypes in outsiders’ 
minds. 

Dancing is mixed-casual; black 
and white musicians swap off or play 
together. Minnie stays engaged in deep 
conversation with customers out in 
front. If the hostesses get busy at the 
back tables, a friend will slide behind 
the bar, collect money, wash dirty glas¬ 
ses. 

A lonesome drinker in a lime-green 
pom-pom beret exchanges heavy glances 
with one of the hostesses. She’s in¬ 
terested too. 

“You need another beer,” she says, 
sliding him a draft. 

“Baby, you cornin’ at me from all 
di-rections.” 

“Well, I’d do anything for a friend.” 

“Baby, you lookin’ at one right 
here.” 

“I can dig it,” this a little tentative, 
she pulling back. “I got one friend in 
this world.” 

“Ah, baby, I didn’t ax you if you 
need a friend, you’re lookin’ at one,” 


She drifts to the far end of the bar 
with a giggle, suddenly busy washing 
glasses. He turns to his companion in 
mild resignation. 




Coming Up^ 

James Ridgeway on 
ITT’s foreign adventures 

The Big Campaign 
Spenders in SF Elections 

How skyscrapers ripple 
through neighborhoods 


“You see that, she up and left me, 
gave me a smile like the ripples in a piss- 
pot.” 


£33 


When the dancing starts, to a 
group consisting of two driving acous¬ 
tic guitars and a tight conga drum, Min¬ 
nie has one of the girls turn down the 
bar lights. As soon as someone wants to 
play, she simply pulls the plug on the 
jukebox. When the plug is in, it’s 
straight-ahead soul, the proud music 
of Aretha, Little Milton, Roberta Flack, 
the Jackson 5, Wilson Pickett, Marvin 
Gaye. 


At getting home time, no one leaves 
Minnie’s alone. Not without Minnie’s 
quick squeeze on the arm and, “You 
come back, now, you hear?” 


Out in the street, if one can ignore 
the occasional police cruiser stuffed 
with four Big Ones—it means Tac Squad 
—“making” anyone on foot with the 
hard police stare, the realization hits 
and spreads: Fillmore vibrations far 
mellower than current North Beach. 

A glance up the hill, taking in the occa¬ 
sional tree greening the Fillmore side¬ 
walk, boosts a few more amperes of 
hope. After the media-and-meth death 
of the Haight, after all the marches, the 
trips that seemed to double us back, 
Minnie Baker, ex-maid-typist-secretary 
proves there’s this we can do: start in on 
urban renewal of the soul. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 



ANTIQUES 


78 R.P.M. RECORDS—3,000 col¬ 
lectors’ items—Ruth Biting, Alice 
Faye, Mae West, Crosby, Jazz, 
Country, Opera, Radio Broad¬ 
casts, many rarities. THE GILD¬ 
ED AGE, 450 Castro, 621-0609. 


American Antique Furniture 60” 
round oak table, 7’ pine secretary, 
60” rolltop desk, set of 6 chairs, 
others. 

Corner of Pine Antiques 
2001 Fillmore 922-5492 


THE STORE-NEXT DOOR 
Used Merchandise-Buy or Sell 
1849 Divisadero 
FVeddie 563-3878 


ROLL top desk, 100 clocks, 
watches, frames, furniture, Vic¬ 
tor iana— imported direct from 
Europe. Open 7 days a week. 
THE GILDED AGE, 450 Castro 
(near Market St.) S.F. 62 I 7 O 6 O 9 . 


ARTISTS & 
CRAFTSMEN 


ARTISANS — Great 1890’s Inter¬ 
national Bazaar — Seeks old Kine¬ 
scopes, Player Pianos, crystal Ball, 
etc., Occultists, quality crafts¬ 
men, & skilled artisans, sellers of 
old books, makers of musical in¬ 
struments, eccentric inventors, 

& capable individuals to operate 
games. For information, call 
388-8558, or 634-1313. 


BABY carriers (front) for sale. 
Washable, reversible, personalized. 
Size up to 1 yr. $5.00. Call San 
Francisco Mary - 863-1976 days. 


TRADITIONAL Patchwork 
Quilts made to order. Call Diana, 
655-5172, evenings. Splendid de¬ 
signs, prices and sizes. 


DOES WALKING mellow 
you out? Step out in style! 
Beautifully hand-shaped staffs, 
walking-sticks of madrone & 
manzanita woods. Custom- 
made to your size & needs. 
Jamie, 285-7196. 


THE SMITHY 

A Craft Co-op . Members 
needed. Pottery—Baby clothes 
—Lea t her—Jewelry—Crochet 
Fashions 

SUPPLIES - CLASSES 
2100 Fillmore 563-4811 


ARTS and Crafts Fair, 
Sunday, May 21. Jane Brown 
Foundation for dance & re¬ 
lated studies and the Lesser- 
Oakland Dance Theatre. 

Join us. As visitor or partici¬ 
pant. Call 533-0615 from 
3-7 p.m., weekdays. 


OPENING A PERMANENT 
CRAFTS BAZAAR 
IN SONOMA 
Looking for artisans and 
craftsmen, etc. with unusual 
ideas and high professional 
quality . Workshops available 
with all utilities, also show¬ 
room space. Low rentals. 
Weekend booth space for 
lease. Extremely well-travel¬ 
ed location. Call Chuck, 
388-4481 or 383-1655. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


FOR Sale: 1971 VW Bus. 
7,000 miles left on warranty, 
$2800. Excellent condition, 
but we can’t afford the pay¬ 
ments on schoolteacher’s 
salary. Want old Volvo in¬ 
stead, 433-0956. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 220S, 
1962. Good condition, 
leather, $900. 929-1121. 


FOR Sale: ’66 Chev Caprice 
Wagon. 9 psgr., power steer¬ 
ing^ new brakes, engine in 
excellent condition, $1000. 
780 Cole St. Jill Reinke, 
566-4966, 


MG Midget, 1967, 1275 ec., 
well cared for by original 
owner, $95 0/offer. 346-1398 
eves. 


TOUR Europe in sty lawfully 
equipped ’71 camper, sleeps 
6 . Available Amsterdam June 
5-10. For complete details 
phone: 771-6698, 


$100 REWARD if you help me 
find a Mercedes Benz 220S with ! 
leather and sunroof, good body, 
old style (pre ’60) under 100,000 
miles. Burl, 549-0950. 

X need a car, preferably a VW, 
MGB, or MG midget. It must 
come from a person who really 
loved their car & wants to pass it 
on to someone who will treat it 
with kindness. It must be clean 
& in fine running condition. 1 
can’t pay any more than $500; 
prefer a little less, 

I am a girl that knows nothing 
about cars, and I am afraid that 
car dealers or some shady cha¬ 
racter will pass his headache on 
to me, so what I need is an hon¬ 
est good deal Call Cathy, after 5 
on weekdays, 661-8359. Peace to 
you. 

FOR Sale: 1948 black 4 door 
Cadillac, 58,000 original miles. 
Chauffer driven for 20 yrs., exc. 
cond. Tearfully I will sell this 
priceless car for $1500. Without 
tears for $1650. Also my wife’s 
wreck of a ’64 Pontiac Grand Prix 
for $500. We are moving to the 
East Coast, 665-1463, 


PORSCHE ’64, exc. cond. rebid. 

$28QQ/offer, 334-1765. 


BUSINESS 

PERSONALS 


COST of living got you down? E- 
lectric bills too high? Fight back 1 . 
Support public power in San 
Francisco. Contributions and vol¬ 
unteers are needed. Write to: Cit¬ 
izens for Public Power, P.O. Box 
6617, San Francisco, Ca. 94101. 

WORK from 5 to 9 p.m. and earn 
solid commissions selling Guard* 
ian subscriptions by phone. Call 
Tom Lea, UN 1-9600. 

FREE Hauling. We’re collec¬ 
tors and sellers of used arti¬ 
cles and junk, and will clean 
out and haul away anything 
you want to get rid of. Call 
Grace and Al, 654-2248, 

CASH for your books. Home li¬ 
braries bought. Will remove 
promptly. 776-7994, 

CHARTER a sailboat! Tradi¬ 
tional 43’ sailing cutter, sleeps 
6 , diesel auxiliary, fully- 
equipped for day sailing or 
cruising. 863-0267. _ 

WHO CAN tell us about the best 
bargains, sales and swaps in town? 
Contact Vicki Sufian with the 
Guardian Calendar, UN-1-9600. 


CHILD CARE 


BABYSITTER Needed: Reli¬ 
able elderly woman. Hours 7 
a.m. until 6 p.m. Two girls, 
ages 4}h and 6 yrs. Phone: 
587-4922. Please call after 
6 p.m. Ear nest ine. 

NEEDED: Four full-time 
children to be cared for by 
licensed, experienced young 
Mom with lots of ideas for 
having fun. Ages 3 and up. 
Miraloma Park. Call: 
665-1483. 


CHILDCARE; European lady, 
$l/hr. Overnight $15. Your 
- home, 626-1265, 


EMPLOYMENT 


C.Q. needs weekend work to 
survive, 25, dependable ex- 
UC student, published writer, 
with varied work experience, 
many local refs. Call Ron, 
386-3175 evenings. 


I’M WILLING to do work of 
varied sorts for you: Child- 
pet care, cleaning of any sort, 
shopping, sewing, reading, 
mother’s helper, elderly or 
sick person’s companion. 

Jfll Reinke, 566-4966, 


FORMER employment coun¬ 
sellor and teacher at alterna¬ 
tive school looking for mean¬ 
ingful job with people. Lots 
of group experience. Not 
afraid of hard work. Also 
background in Rehab, coun¬ 
selling. 647*77X8. 


HARD-WORKING young 
man, experienced in general 
housework, light carpentry, 
yardwork, painting, driving. 
Your odd-jobs done right, 
reliably and reasonably. Call 
Jamie, mornings or early 
evenings, 285-7196. 


VERSATILE typist-editor: 
Do you want a typing and/or 
editing job done quickly, 
efficiently and inexpensively? 
Last minute rush jobs my 
specialty. Your typewriter or 
mine. Cali: 861-9600. 


HAULING done cheap. We axe 
cheap. Let us haul away your 
junk, clean out your basement, 
whatever. House cleaning & gar¬ 
dening too. Fast & dependable. 
731-5865. 
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RECENT Cornell law grad, 
top 1/3, seeks position with 
law firm, bank, agency, cor¬ 
poration, Two summers ex¬ 
perience clerking: research/ 
brief writing/deps. Especially 
interested in environmental 
law. 474-6200, rm. 224. 


BLOND, middle forties, badly 
needs employment, $50Q/mo. 
minimum. Excellent back¬ 
ground: book buying/selling, 
research, illustrator/designer, 
copywriting, types 45/50 
words, excellent cook/lite 
housekeeper. Write: # 308* 

440 Post St., SF 94102. 

MARRIED man, 28, needs work. 
Particularly int. in perm, job with 
small business. HARD WORKER. 
Exc. local refs. Exp, - asst. mgr. 
hardware store/ lumber yd., car¬ 
pentry, maintenance* sales. College 
degree. 282-5456 or UN 1-9600, 

R.N. seeks part-time. One or two 
days a week or on-call. Weekdays 
only. Peninsula. 369-0690. 

PROFESSIONAL film and 
stage d irector-writer will ex¬ 
change free acting lessons and 
career guidance to actress or 
student for part-time secre¬ 
tarial help on mot ion-picture 
script. Call: 929-1121. 

SO LED AD Survivor with family 
needs work. Experienced painter 
and handyman. People’s prices. 
863-0336 after 6:30 p.m. 

WORK Wanted: Medical student 
seeks part-time work with M.D. 
Experienced as therapist & book¬ 
keeper. Call Arree at 863-4999 
or 285-5679. 

ARTAUD Building School is 
now soliciting work in all building 
trades. New construction, reno¬ 
vating. remodeling. Phone in S.F. 
346-2990, 324-9317. Berkeley 
548-1817. Marin 465-5367. Free 
est, given. 

COLLEGE student looking For 
summer employment in Marin, 

SF Journalism, Literary major. 

Will do any work. Reliable. 

Write: Curt Sawyer, 202-3 Ho¬ 
man Hall, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Ca. 93710. 

GAY 

ORGANIZATIONS 

GAY Counseling Service provides 
information and positive, suppor¬ 
tive counseling for anvone about 
homosexuality and offers coun¬ 
seling or referral to sympathetic 
professionals for gay people. Call, 
anytime, 626*3934. 

SIR, Society for Individual 

Rights. For homosexual informa¬ 
tion and/or publications, contact 
SIR, 83-6th St. 781-1570. 

GAY Activists Alliance, offers 
the homosexual the only alterna¬ 
tive to "Gay Ghettoism.” Attend 
the GAA Town Hali Forum, 7:30 
p.m., every 1st and 3rd Monday, 
5th floor, 26 Seventh Street (7th 
& Market). 239-9001, 864-8205. 

HISTORICAL shards indicate 

San Francisco was populated 
mostly by homosexuals 1850- 
1860. Anyone who can help fill 
this lost page of history with sub¬ 
stantiating evidence call Don 
Jackson 431-6641. 

ALICE g. TOKLAS Memorial 
Democratic Club. City’s all gay 
fastest growing dub. For info." 
call Jim Foster. 626-4512. 

INSTRUCTION 


CLASSES in improvisation and 
mime directed by Cindy Kamier 
and Hal Tavlor* Improvisation, 
Inc, 397-5534. 


RIVENDELL Summer of ‘72 
Varied activities, classes, excur¬ 
sions. . .children, adults, . .call 
661-2046,. .Watch for brochure. 


ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP 
COMPETITION: Saturday, 
April 29, 9:30 a.m, Open 
to all young people in the 
8th and 9th grades. Tuition 
grants valued at approx, 

$87 00 will be awarded to 20 
to 25 new and returning stu¬ 
dents, The scholarship pro- 
pam is to work toward the 
ideal that no students shall 
be turned away on the sole 
basis of financial inability to 
handle tuition costs. Perfor¬ 
mance in the competition, 
past school records and the 
need factor are the sole basis 
for the awards. 

DREW SCHOOL 
2901 California St, 


FREE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Thirty word limit. 
We'll run it twice, 
or more, if you'd like. 

See details page 23. 


SAILING lessons & rides - water 
ski trips. We explore S.F. Bay for 
the day $11. Many think the joy 
of sailing is a unique pleasure re¬ 
served for the rich* For info, call 
“Able” Ken Greer 586-5332. 
Boat rentals. Run year round. 


ASTROLOGY seminars with 
Andrew Hacker. Weekly for be¬ 
ginning and advanced. 731-1452 
or 922-5048, natal charts and 
consultation. 


POTTERY Lessons — Learn to 
throw and glaze in four lessons. 
Only $20. Bernal Heights* 826- 
4388. 


"Alpha-Theta-Control!" 

Learn to control your alpha the¬ 
ta brain waves for relaxation & 
peace of mind. Amazingly effec¬ 
tive - new meditative technique! 
Used in over 400 colleges & uni¬ 
versities. $97.50 - $22$ 

for more info.write: 

Ph e no me no logica l Systems 
Inc., Dept . B f 72 Otis St ., S.F.* 
a i. 94103 . 


150 PARKER AVENUE 
SCHOOL, known for its crea¬ 
tive environment and curricu¬ 
lum, announces summer nur¬ 
sery school sessions for child¬ 
ren ages 3-6. The two three- 
week sessions will be from 
June 26-July 14 and from 
July 17-August 4, Program 
will be from 9:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and will include lunch 
from home. Tuition is $70 
per session. For further in¬ 
formation call 221-0294. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


WANT some REAL power 
between your legs?? I’m sell¬ 
ing just what you’re looking 
for—a 750 cc Norton Com¬ 
mando; late 1970 model built 
to *71 specs. $900 or offer. 
Call Jerry, evenings: 668-7348, 

TYPEWRITER, Smith-Corona 
Galaxie, Good condition, 

$50, Call: 776-7731. 

HOUSE-SITTERS: Respon¬ 
sible young SF couple will 
care for your home May- 
June. References. Call and 
we’ll discuss the possibilities. 
No obligation if we don’t 
like each other, 826-1308, 

MAMIYA C3 Twin Lens 
Reflex w/105mm and 180mm 
lenses, CdS Forrofinder, hand 
grip, Paramender. About 
$245 for all. Call Rob at 
441-7122. 


ENLARGER, Solar brand, 
with 50mm and 90mm lenses 
and three negative holders up 
to 2% x 314. About $55. Call 
Rob at 441-7122. 


PORTABLE Hitachi Stereo 
Tape Recorder, very compact 
with case. 775*8381. 

FOR Sale: Silver Turkish 
Puzzle Rings, 4-piece. $3,50 
each, $32/10. Susan, 
453-9940. 


SUPER fancy stashboxes 
from rare hardwoods; some 
with inlaid silver, gold, tur¬ 
quoise or opals. To order 
only. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Prices start at $20, 391-4983. 


MUSIC! Lear 8-track stereo 
portable tape player. AM/FM 
radio. DC adapter. Like new. 
$75. Water bed with frame, 
pad and liner. $30. Call 
668-7619 after 6 p.m. 

WALK/WAIT, everything 
from neon signs and traffic 
lights to pinball games and 
banana-split boats. WALK/ 
WAIT—a fun place to visit 

3376 Sacramento St., 563* 

5234. 

CAMERAS: Two Nikkormat 
bodies* 1 black, four lenses {24* 
55* 105 and 200 mm,), extras. 
Like new, 526-1658. 

CARINITA Sail Boat, 20’, good 
condition, sleeps four, all acces¬ 
sories plus 5 hp Sea Gull mtr r ; 
excellent for family, $2*000.00 
or make offer, 826-3282. 

MS’ Leather coat, (goatskin)* size 
12, brown, new. After wearing 
once, realized it was too big. Cost 
$140. Sell $75. 665-3020 or 42J - 
3565 (workdays* ask for Marilyn.) 

ANTIQUE Office Furniture, . . 
old desk* flattop, red mahogany 
panelled $125. , . flattop machine 
carved old desk with matching 
chair and small cabinet $175. Will 
become even more valuable with 
time. Call* 826-2254. 

FISH FREAKS. Find the fresh¬ 
est fish in Frisco: smoked sal¬ 
mon, sole, sablefish and frog, 
ocean fish, oysters, sand dabs and 
crabs. It’s all in a fish feature 
in the Feb.26,1971, Bay Guard¬ 
ian. Back issues available. Send 
5G£ to Bay Guardian, 1070 Brv- 
ant, 94103. 

8mm Sound Projector, good 
condition, $75. 8mm movies: 
trade, sell or buy. 661-2092. 

DON’T BE caught short. Find 
out about 55 markets in San 
Francisco that short-weigh pre¬ 
packaged meat. A Bay Guardi¬ 
an exclusive article lists the 
markets involved. In the March 
28* 1972* issue. For back issues 
send 50£ to Bay Guardian, 1070 
Bryant, 94103-. 

MUSIC 

JAZZ - Sun. 5 to 9, Poetry - 
Thurs. 4 to S. Ribeltad Vorden, 
Precita & Folsom, ph, 826-9818. 

PIANO Partner-Ensemble playing- 
Duets, etc—Pleasure and practice. 
Classical. Eves. JO 7-5919. 

SINGER needs patron, I have 
spent years and $2,000 on 
electronic equipment necessary 
for stage performance. Now 
cannot find work to complete 
purchase of equipment. My 
talents being wasted. Help! 

Call David, 864-4096. 

LOVELY Guitar. Martin 

0018, one year old, excep¬ 
tionally good tone. Includes 
hard case. $275. 863-0267. 

PERSONALS 

“ALLODIAL1SM” is Feudalism’s 
contrary. It refers to the feudal 
lord’s alod or estate. Answer to 
Communism? Thomas Mulsow* 

684 Via Aires* San Lorenzo, 

Calif., 94580. 

LOVE Commune in the Woods. 
Combination permanent Wood- 
stock and Peoples Park, Have $$, 
need brains, bodies & hi energy to 
realize a better lifestyle. Organi¬ 
zing NOW for Oct, 1973 depar¬ 
ture. S61-2264, 

HELP us humanize our class¬ 
room floor! If you have any rugs 
you don’t want and can spare for 
free* call Donna, 469*3214. We 
will pick up. 


IF you’ve had some experience or 
contact with primal (Janov) ther¬ 
apy, Fd like to talk to you. For a 
book. Call Bil, 826-3219 after 6 
on Sunday, 


AN ALTERNATIVE Charity, 
the Common Good, needs a 
large vehicle for transporting 
clothing and needed items to 
needy in rural southwestern 
states. 

Common Good does take 
things for distribution to char¬ 
ities and people who don’t 
like the idea of accepting 
gov’t, welfare, but who are 
hardly making it otherwise. 

Call Paul, 548-2220 (days), 
Ecology Center. 


ECONOMICS researcher 
would like to contact any¬ 
one having F.AXR. plan 
insurance in SF, Call Doug 
at 525-1796. 


CAUCASIAN Painter wishes 
to contact Tao-yen-Tzu who 
follows way of Lungmen Tao¬ 
ist s, Jade Spring Monastery, 
Yuchuanssu, Hangchow, who 
will accept student of Tao Te 
Ching. Write: # 308, 440 
Post St., SF 94102, 


“RENT Dent Contest:” 1st prize: 
50% rent decrease, 100% vibe in¬ 
crease. Contestants must personify 
the 12 characteristics of the boy 
(girl?) scout code. (Less reverent) 
Telephone entries cheerfully ac- 
cpt. Joe, 441-3951. 


PETS 


I HAVE some dear little 
kittens who need homes with 
loving people. Can you find 
room in your home for one 
of them? Call Jane, 285*7468, 


PET transportation to /from 
home/hospital, 24 hr. service. 
Animals fully insured, 824-2344. 


DO you have a tortoise you 
would like to sell or give to a 
good home? If you do, call 
collect, 346-1865, 


POLITICAL 


PEOPLE’S LOBBY, Proposition 
9,2300 Van Ness Ave., 771-7370. 
Mon,- Sat, 12:30 p.m/to 6:30 


DO YOU know that the Rath- 
skellar in SF has 60d drinks and 
meatballs, sausages, tacos and 
chicken as free hors d’oeuvres? 
See Vicki’s Super-lists of spots 
with free hors d’oeuvres mVicki’s 
calendar in the red, April 27 
Guardian. 

This calendar: coffee houses. 
Next calendar: where you can get 
home-made ice cream. Each 
calendar: a special super-list. 

POTRERO Hill mothers and oth¬ 
ers forming childcare co-op. New 
energy welcome. 863-1976 or 
863-0336. 


PERHAPS you, like myself, are 
hard-working, serious artists who 
feel the need for a free exchange 
of ideas with other artists, who 
realize the benefits that can be 
derived from such a sharing of 
ideas and who would like to get 
together occasionally to rap about 
the work you’re involved in. Let’s 
talk about the possibilities. Drop a 
line to me: Mike Hordiner, 600 
Stanyan No. 3, SF 94117, or call 
weekends 387-7747. 


STOP Highrises - S.F, Opposition 
664 Clay 81. 986-8757 open Mon. 
thru Sat, 9 a.m, - 9 p,m. 


McGOVERN for President, 1435 
Market (between 10th & 11th) 
864-7400 M-F 10 a.m. - 7:30 p.m 


SHIRLEY Chisholm for President 
Headquarters urgently needs vol¬ 
unteers and money. Drop by our 
office, 1709 Fillmore St., San 
Francisco. Or call 567-5873.0pen 
Mon.-Fri. T 12-8 p.m., Sat,* 9-5^ 


INDEPENDENT candidate 
for Congress ’72 urgently 
needs volunteers for counter- 
cultural initiative in Marin 
County and parts of the City 
(6th Congressional District). 
Call Gunter, 383*5188. 


HIGH costs got you down? 
Electricity bills too high? 

Fight back! Support the cam* 
paign for a municipal power 
system in San Francisco, Send 
your contribution to: Citizens 
for Public Power, P.O. Box 
6617, San Francisco 94101. 



VENDORS l 

SELL THE BAY GUARDIAN- 
MAKE 20</ PROFIT PER COPY 

It’s the highest commission in the Bay Ar¬ 
ea's glorious newspaper-hawking history: 
you buy the Bay Guardian for 5£ and sell 
it for a quarter. That’s a dollar clear for 
every five copies you sell. On a good day, 
with Horatio Alger zeal, you can make as 
much as $50 or $60. 

The Bay Guardian publishes fortnightly. 

Papers may be picked up every other 
Thursday after 1 p.m. and all day Friday 
at 1070 Bryant St. {near Bryant & Ninth, 
two blocks from the Hall of justice). 

For more information call the circulation 
department, UN 1-9600. 
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THE BERKELEY McGovern 
office needs people—to do 
precinct work (especially in 
South and West Berkeley and 
in Oakland), to leaflet factor¬ 
ies and to do all kinds of 
office work at their 1824 
University Ave. Headquarters 
If you can work-even for 
just a few hours—call the 
McGovern office at 841-9322, 
and ask for Peter McCabe or 
Anita Roger, 

McCARTHY for President, 664 
Clay, 986-7100.10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Mon. - Fri. 


NEW headquarters for the Clean 
Environment Act have opened at 
2300 Van Nessl, SF. (Prop. 9 on. 
June ballot.) Volunteers and 
funds are urgently needed. For 
further information, call People’s 
Lobby at 771-7370. 


SOCIALIST Workers Party 
Campaign Headquarters: 
Linda Jenness for President, 
Andrew Pulley for Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 2338 Market {near 
Castro) SF, 864-5056. 


TODAY, April 29, Shirley 
Chisholm is in San Francisco. 
She will appear at a rally at 
noon in Alamos Square, 
corner of Scott and Fulton. 
Volunteers needed. 1709 
Fillmore. 567-5873. 


PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICES 


SHIRTS, shirts, shirts! I paint 
anything on a shirt. If I can draw 
it or write it I can paint it. Call 
between 3 and 4 p.m. Ask for 
Mike, 681-3536. 

Caribbean cooking and 
catering available 
for parties or ciubs 
GLORIA TOOLS!E 654-2867 
999 56th Street, Oakland 


INTERESTED IN HAVING your 
drawings and/or political cartoons 
published? Send samples of your 
work to Bay Guardian Art Dept, 


CATERERS: the Bay 
Guardian is going to run a 
listing of the best, most unus¬ 
ual and least-expensive cater¬ 
ers in town. Call if you’re 
one or know of one, 

861-9600, 


COUNSELOR: Marriage, Family, 
Divorce, Personal, California 
State Licensed. Call 826-3282, 

RENAISSANCE ANTIOUE 

RESTORATION 
Antiques restored & refinished, 
reproductions, gold leaf repair* 
carving, missing parts made to 
match, only quality work, 
.Guaranteed 564-4464. 


CHEAP Photography: informal 
portraits or formal weddings. 
Beautiful color; rapid b/w a pro¬ 
fessional speciality. All work on 
approval; small deposit. Jeff, 
563-3282. 


GIFTED PSYCHIC READER 
MRS. MAY 

Card Reading 

Horoscope Readings 
2490 Geary St. 
922-9975 


CABINETMAKING and car¬ 
pentry. Formally trained 
craftsman available at peoples’ 
prices. Cabinets, shelves, furn¬ 
iture and home repairs and im* 
provements. Call Orlando at 
391-4983. 


PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION writer. We’re look¬ 
ing for an experienced observer 
of SF school system to do inves¬ 
tigative, i nterpret i ve, backgrou nd 
pieces. Send resume and samples 
to City Editor, Bay Guardian, 
1070 Bryant, SF 94103. 


S.F.’s Movement Bookstore. 
Books on Women’s Liberation, 
La Raza, Cuba, Black history, 
Malcolm X, Che, Marx, Lenin. 
■PIONEER BOOKS, 2338 Market 
St., (nr. Castro) S.F. 94114, 
626-9958. 


PAST issues of the S.F, Bay 
Guardian available - call 
circulation at UN 1-9606. 


SEX and Broadcasting; how to 
start your own radio station by 
Lorenzo W. Milam of KTAO; 
send $1 to 5 University Ave,, 

Los Gatos 95030. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES available 

Automobile (critical references) 

2 pages - .20 

Electric Auto - 4 pages - .10 

Noise -10 pages - .50 

Total Energy (on site power 
generation) - 4 pages - ,40 

Public Power - 4 pages - .10 

Raker Act - 3 pages - .30 
Ombudsman -10 pages - .15 

Police Review Boards - 4 pages * 
.30 

Halfway Houses - 8 pages * .ih 
160 Acre Water Law - 8 pages - 
.50 

ADD 2 cents tax & mail requests 
to: Charles L. Smith, 61 San 
Mateo Rd., Berkeley, Ca. 94707. 

WOMEN’S History Research 
Center, Inc. A research, lending, 
corresponding & selling library of 
women’s literature; books, period¬ 
icals, pamphlets, bibliographies, 
articles, clippings, tapes & pic¬ 
tures. For more info, send stamp¬ 
ed return envelope & 25£ dona¬ 
tion. Center struggling to distri¬ 
bute all on microfilm. (Tax de¬ 
ductible.) 2S25 Oak, Berkeley, 

Ca. 94708, 524-7772 

UNION Wage. . .dedicated to 
achieve equal rights, equal pay and 
and equal opportunities for over 
thirty million women workers. 

For sample Newsletter write 2483 
Hearst Ave., Berk., phone SF 
661-5199. 

HERMIT-Cartoonist K. Greene’s 
new book “Fairly Tales” — signed, 
ltd. edition - 50£ PPD. Or all four 
of my comix for two bucks (reg, 
2.60) 1166 Haight, SF 94117. 

GOOD monthly magazine 
about outdoors of Northern 
California. Where to go, what 
to see, parks, animals, etc. 

No one has not liked it, 

Really! 50 cents. Ac cept 
payment in stamps. Back 

Roads, 1039 Broadway, SF 
94133. 

REAL ESTATE 

ESCAPE to nature in Porto la Val* 
ley. Join the deer and game on 

2 3/4 acres of lushly wooded land 
with magnificent view—$25,000. 
All utilities in, paved street. 556- 1 
6764, days, 592-0700 nights. 

INCREDIBLY beautiful 40 acre 
parcels in Mendocino County by 
owner. Water, garden spots, part 
meadowland, part wooded, hilly 
to very gently rolling. $3 50-$ 5 50 
acre, 20% down. Call 285-6996. 

MODESTO, 5 acres agricultural 
near Highway 99, Priced to sell. 
David B. Devine, 260 Kearny St., 
SF, 986-5521. 

WEEKLY catalog of land For 

Sale By Owner throughout 
the West. Send $2 to Waldo 

Pt, 845, Sausalito, California 
94965, 

18 UNIT Apt., Richmond dis¬ 
trict, $225,000. David B. Devine, 
260 Kearny St., SF, 986-5521. 

60 ACRES in Mendocino 

County for sale. Roiling, 
mostly wooded, views, several 
building sites, water and elec¬ 
tricity. 863-0267. 

UN-LISTED LAND SALES 
is a comprehensive, bi-month¬ 
ly publication of lands For 

Sale By Owner throughout 
the West (including Calif, 

State, County & Fed, auc¬ 
tions). Send $2 to Waldo Pt, 

845, Sausalito 94965, for 
your copy; or list your land 
or house for sale (no charge) 
and receive a free copy con¬ 
taining your listing. 

Phone: 332*1260. 

RENTALS 


Luxurious 2 bdrm. duplex 
available for Aug, sublet. 

Fairfax. $250. 45 7-Q129 

SUMMER Rental Wanted: 
Vacationing school teacher 
from East Coast will care for 
your home this summer in 
exchange for low rent. Please 
call her sister—Judy Adams, 
352-2810._ 

SHARE large sunny Noe flat with 
female painter. View, fireplace, 
hardwood floors, work space, own 
bedroom, near transportation. 

$105/mo. Prefer woman, 20’s 
who is also in the arts. 285-1462, 


TRADE: 9-rm., 3 brm, house 
in Bernal Hts. for cottage or 
flat with nice big backyard. 
My house rents for $175/mo. 
Families only, please, 
647-7718, 


SUMMER VILLA in SF. 

5-room (1 b.r.), fully furnish¬ 
ed with antiques, and lovely 
garden; $ 135/month plus sec. 
deposit; single woman, no 
pets. Call Cecily, evenings: 
752-9318, 


SUMMER sublet, June-Au¬ 
gust. Sunny, large 4 rms. 
Eureka Valley. Convenient 
to store, transportation. 
$150/mo, 626-4285. 


WORKING Woman (21) needs 
apt. to share or room in home to 
rent. Please call Joy at 824-8941. 


SEEK group living arrange¬ 
ment. Male, 25, free-lance 
writer. Prefer North Beach, 
Russian Hill or otherwise 
dose in, but will consider 
anything. Call Rob at 
441-7122. 


PLEASANT 30-year-old male 
will share 2-bedroom Tele¬ 
graph Hill flat w/reasonable 
person. $95 and x h utilities 
per month starting May 1- 
Phone a fter 6 p.m, 391-84 38, 


QUIET studio apartment 
(furnished) in large private 
home adjacent Golden Gate 
Park for mellow responsible 
single or couple. $12 0/month 
including utilities. No pets 
or smoking. Telephone: 
564-5628 after 6 p.m. 


I WILL need a room for myself 
and small friendly cat. Can pay 
$50 and utilities per month start* 
ing May 1, 1972, Please call 
Roland 1861-9600 


SUMMER sublet. June-August. 
Sunny, large 4 rms. Eureka 
Valley. Convenient to stores, 
transportation. $l50/mo. 
626-4285. 


SHOPS 


PACIFIC HEIGHTS BOOK 
STORE, 2290 Fillmore at Clay. 
11-8 Mon. - Sat. 


PHOENIX, 1377 Haight St., 
S.F. World’s Oldest Head Shop, 
621-9202. 


TOBAC SHOP, 1399 Haight St., 
S,F., 7-10,7 days 863-5145. 


NQRTHSIDE BOOKS, paperback 
books, newspaper, tobacco. 1862 
Euclid, Berk. 

ROGER COGGBURN WINE 
COMPANY 1569 Solano Avenue 
at Peralta, Berkeley, California 
94707 (415)527-2600. 


TOBACCO ROAD 2521 B 
Durant Ave., Berkeley 548-5830. 


THE LIVING ROOM, modern 
European furniture. The furni¬ 
ture solution for people with 
more taste than money. 2543 
Clement (at 27th Ave.) San 
Francisco phone 387-1977. 
Open: Tues.-Thurs, 1-6, Fri. 1-9, 
Sat. 11-6. 


SATIN MOON FABRICS, 14 
Clement St., 668-1623. Open 
daily. Beautiful and unusual 
fabrics, notions, and clothing. 
Consignments taken. 


GUARDIAN 
CLASSIFIEDS GET 

RESULTS! 

WE KNOW. WE TRIED THEM OURSELVES. 

1. Eloise (advertising) got a free Persian rug for the 
floor of the Guardian advertising office. (She’s now 
going after a couple of typewriters and some potted 
plants for the newsroom.) 

2. Vicki (calendar) found a $50 weekend typing 
assignment. 

3. Marion (art) got three typesetters, two pasteup 
artists and someone to give her flute lessons (for barter). 

4. Greg (editorial) found some volunteers for his 
investigative reporting project. 

5. Jean (advertising) got an ad saleswoman for 
Berkeley. 

6 . Tom (promotion) got a batch of Guardian hawkers. 

7. And Joan (advertising). Well, she now amazes 
her friends with the Peabody-she found someone to 
teach her to do this 193Q 5 s dance she saw as a child. 

(If you 4 ve gotten similar results, please let us know. 

We really want to know how your ads are doing.) 

Free ads to individuals 

Use this bulletin board and reach a lot of people 
(100,000 each fortnight) without spending any money. 

Mail copy to us (don’t telephone!) or drop it by 
our office. Include phone number for verification. Be 
sure to keep your ad to 30 words or less. We’ll run it 
twice free; if you want to run it twice more, give us a 
call- Deadline for ad copy: Friday noon before publi¬ 
cation (that’s May 5 for this issue). 

$2 minimum for businesses (per issue) 

• 1 to 3 times 

1 — 36 words .... $2 per issue 

17 — 30 wds.. .... 12 cents per wd. per issue 

3! plus wds. .... 10 cents per wd. per issue 


• 4 to 7 times 

10 cents per wd. per issue 

• 8 times 

8 cents per wd. per issue. Enclose payment with ad. 

The Bay Guardian, 1070 Bryant St., San Francisco, Ca. 94103. 


SF-BERKELEY Summer Apt. 
Switch? Have good 4-room Rus¬ 
sian Hill apt. with great view. 
Would like to live in non-plastic 
Berkeley apt./house for July & 
August (or part thereof). 474- 
2963. 


WHOLLY FOODS, complete 
natural foods- Shattuck & Ashby, 
Berk., 841-3393. ^ 


AGAPE NATURAL FOODS, 
599 Castro, S.F. 10 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
Daily, 626-3788. 


NEW PHOENIX, 566 Castro St., 
S.F. A Head Shop. 


AQUARIUS RECORDS, Buy, 
sell, trade L.P.’s 19th & Castro, 
S.F., 863-6467. 


THE BOOKMARK, 5270 Dia¬ 
mond Heights Shopping Center, 
S.F. . 


DANDELION, 3381 Sacramento 
St., S.F. 563-8747. 


GOLDEN ROAD NATURAL 
FOODS, 1310 9th Ave., S.F. 
664-3866. 


NATURALLY HIGH FOODS 
1058 Hyde St., S.F. 441-3250. 


BERKELEY ECOLOGY CEN¬ 
TER, 2179 Allston Way, Berke¬ 
ley. Join, Join, Buy Books. 

MODERN TIMES BOOKSTORE, 
3800 1 7th St M Corner of Church.; 


CLEMENT BOOKSTORE, 721 
Lincoln, 731-2290 Hrs. 1-6 ' 

Closed Wed. 


NEW AGE NATURAL FOODS, 
1326 9th Ave., 564-2144. 


DISCOVERY BOOKSTORE, 245 
Columbus Ave., 986-3872. 1 


THE SMITHY HANDCRAFTS, 
2011 Fillmore S.F. 563-4188; 
11-6, Wanted consignment. 


Hyde-away Barber Shop 

Hair Cuts $2.50 
Senior Citizens $2.00 

317 Hyde St. 771-1013 


WANTED 


WANTED—Used headliner. 
Call the Bay Guardian Art 
Dept. 861-9600. 


RIDE to NYC needed. Will¬ 
ing to share driving, expenses 
and good vibes. Must arrive 
by May 13. Lee, 922-3676. 


WE CANT rake San Francisco’s 
muck without typewriters. 
Anybody want to donate a 
machine? Call the Guardian 
newsroom, 861*9600. 


STUDENT/writer needs free 
youth ticket to NYC for the 
Women’s Film Festival, May 
31—June 15. Can do some 
service for you there. Please 
contact Sue Hansell, 
453-9940. 


23” 10-SPEED bike for less 
than $50. Not Schwinn. 
Call Sylvia, 861*9602. 


WILL trade museum copy 
(painted 19l4)of Boticelli’s ‘Mag¬ 
nificat,’ actual size with frame; 
for harpsichord. P.G. Box 40342, 
SF 94140. 


IS there anybody out there who 
can write light verse in the FPA, 
Christopher Morley, Don Marquis 
Wilbur Gaffney tradition? Send 
samples to The Guardian, 1070 
Bryant St., SF 94103. 


HALFWAY House for 
ex-mental patients needs 
games, craft materials, recrea¬ 
tion and sporting items. Will 
pick up. Eves. JO 7-5919. 


IF you have an airbrush to 
sell, I would like to buy it. 
Call Kris, 864-3174. 


BROTHER needs ride to 
Seattle anytime after April 
25, can help with expenses. 
Call: 989*4976 or 864-1778, 
ask for Brice or leave 
message. Am eager to leave 
before May 1, 


I’VE GOT an outdoor maga¬ 
zine called Back Roads. It 
tells about trees, places, 
books, etc. in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia. It’s an alternative to 
Sunset Magazine. Doing it 
myself every month. Help! 
Have no funds. Lots needs 
to be done. Need people who 
can work with no pay or a 
sugar daddy to finance it. 
Gladly share profits. It’s 
a good magazine. Also 
need vendors now. Call 
Veronica, 771-3120. Thanks, 
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STOP THE KILLING! Pre-inductees for Vietnam, 1976? A Palo Alto torchlight parade protests expansion of the war you had a plan to stop four years ago. 



STOP THE KILLING! A paralyzed vet...Roger McAfee at Kezar...member of a Peninsula group...Kezar de monstra tors. ..arson-hit April 22 march headquarters. 
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STOP THE KI LUNG! Some of the luckier inductees mho came bach alive. They led a march of 30,000 in support of the P . R . G/s 7-point peace plan . 










































